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BLAKE’S SONGS: AN EARLY PRIVATE 
REPRINT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHERS and students of Blake 
may be interested in an account of a copy 
(perhaps unique) of an early typographical 
reprint of the ‘Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience.’ So far as I am aware, this 
impression—for “edition”? it can scarcely 
be termed—has hitherto escaped notice. 
The book is a small quarto, 7 in. by 5% in., 
bound in dark purple morocco in the style 
of an album of about 1840. It is lettered 
“* Blake’s Songs,” and contains the armorial 
book-plate of Henry Francis Redhead 
Yorke, presumably some connexion of the 
revolutionary Henry Redhead Yorke who 
died in 1813. Pencil notes on the fly-leaf 
and at the head of each poem give page 
references to the position of the songs in 
Shepherd’s edition of 1866, with occasional 
variant readings from Gilchrist. These 
notes, which may perhaps be Mr. Yorke’s, 
cannot have been those of the original owner. 

There is no title-page or printer’s imprint. 


The songs are printed by ordinary typo- 
‘graphy in roman type of two sizes, the 


stanzas being carefully arranged, and spaced 
in imitation of their position on the original 
engraved plates. It was evidently the in- 
tention of the author of this reprint to have 
the text of the songs surrounded by fac- 
similes of Blake’s original decorative designs 
added by hand. This explains why the 
titles of the poems are in every case omitted, 
since it would have been impossible to repro- 
duce in ordinary type the ornamental letter- 
ing used by Blake in his headings to the 
songs. For the same reason minuscule 
roman characters are used throughout, there 
being no attempt to reproduce the freely 
treated italic occasionally employed by the 
artist. The songs, as in Blake’s. later issues 
of the engraved originals, are printed upon 
one side only of small sheets of drawing 
paper, between which are interleaved thinner 
sheets of paper, intended to protect the 
illuminated pages. The book, however, has 
been left untouched at this stage, in which it 
somewhat resembles a piece of fifteenth- 
century printing unfinished by the rubri- 
cator and miniaturist. No blank leaves of 
drawing paper have been reserved for the 
addition of the five designs for the general 
title-page, the frontispiece and _ title-page 
to the ‘ Songs of Innocence,’ and the frontis- 
piece and title-page to the ‘ Songs of Experi- 
ence,’ a blunder of the binder which may 
account for the failure of the owner to carry 
out his or her original intention of supplying 
the pictorial embellishments. In any case 
it is somewhat odd that the leaves should 
have been bound before illumination, and 
of course it is possible that this copy may 
be merely composed of a set of duplicate 
impressions. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to inform me as to whether any 
copies of this reprint exist with the addition 
of the designs. 

The text of the songs, while much more 
accurate than that of Pickering’s first reprint 
of 1839, edited by J. J. Garth Wilkinson, 
shows certain striking coincidences with it ; 
and the interesting question arises as to 
which of the two, the private reprint or 
Pickering’s edition, should be regarded as 
the earlier. For that one is based upon the 
other is clearly proved by the presence in 
both of the misprint ‘‘ name ” for ** mane” in 
1. 46 of ‘ Night,’ and the emended reading 
of Il. 31-2 of the ‘ Cradle Song ’ :— 


Infant smiles, like His own smile, 

Heaven and earth to peace beguile. 
The order of the songs, moreover—which is 
very different from that of any original 
known to me—is identical in both, with one 
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trifling difference, which may have been the 
mistake of the binder, 7.e., the transposition 
of ‘ The Voice of the Ancient Bard ’ and * The 
Chimney Sweeper ’ at the end of the *‘ Songs 
of Innocence.’ 

A still closer connexion between the pub- 
lished and the unpublished reprint is appa- 
rent in the fact that both are printed in the 
same character or series of type, though not 
in the same size or fount. In Wilkinson’s 
edition the text of all the songs is in bour 
geois, while in the private reprint they are 
set in brevier or nonpariel, identical respect- 
ively with the types of the quoted passage 
on p. iv and that of the foot-note on p. xv 
of Wilkinson's preface. While this of course 
is not absolute proof that both were printed 
in the same printing-oftice, yet, taken in 
conjunction with the other coincidences, it 
seems to point to this conclusion. 

To which of the two reprints, then, should 
we assign the priority? The unknown 
producer of the reprint here described, as 
the spacing of the stanzas shows, must have 
consulted some original copy; indeed, he 
adheres so closely to Blake’s own text that 
his version is more faithful than that of any 
published edition except perhaps Shepherd’s. 
Wilkinson, on the other hand, corrects on 
principle any grammatical mistake, and 
designedly changes phrases like “ seated... 
they sit’’ to “seated...they were.” Reasoning 
from these data, I was at first led to suppose 
that the unpublished reprint must have been 
the earlier (7.¢., the first letterpress version 
of the songs), and that Wilkinson’s emended 
text was prepared from it. A closer ex- 
amination, however, 
instances which disprove this. Thus in 
‘The Garden of Love’ the unknown reads 
“And the gates of this chapel were shut,” 
while Wilkinson, by an oversight, contrary 
to his plan, retains the reading of Blake’s 
engraved version, ‘“‘ And the gates of this 
chapel was shut.” Now had Wilkinson 
worked only from the other reprint, or even 
corrected it by an original, it is inconceivable 
that he should have struck out “‘ were ” in 
order to restore Blake’s ungrammatical 
was.” 

To recapitulate: The person who pre- 
pared this book used as the basis for his text 
Pickering’s edition of 1839, but, disapproving 
of the editorial emendations, replaced in the 
great majority of cases Blake’s own readings. 
He also restores ‘The Little Vagabond,’ 
which Wilkinson, who probably considered 
it irreverent, had omitted from the ‘ Songs 
of Experience.’ He also made use of the 


same original as Wilkinson ; for it is difficult 


reveals one or two. 


to conceive that so accurate a reviser would 
have departed from Blake’s own order of 
the songs to follow the arbitrary arrange- 
ment of an editor whose alterations in other 
respects he rejects. He also (most probably) 
had this book set up in the same printing- 
office as the edition of Pickering. This last 
point is of considerable importance, because, 
while it is plain that anybody desiring to 
‘reproduce Blake’s songs might have taken 
| Wilkinson as the basis of his text, and even 
‘obtained access to the same original, there 


/is no obvious reason why, out of the innu- 
/merable London printing houses, he should 
have employed the same printer as Picker- 
ing. Without any wish to exaggerate the 
strength of this chain of evidence, it seems 
to me to point to the probability that it was 
either Pickering or Wilkinson—probably 
_the former—who attempted to produce for 
himself or another this facsimile, which is 
certainly the first of its kind. And here 
let me express my wonder that in thes? days: 
of three-colour and other processes no pub- 
Jisher should have thought of reproducing 
‘the fifty-four plates of Blake’s songs with 
their original coloured designs, and thus 
placing within the reach of all one of the 
most beautiful books the world has ever seen. 
JOHN SAMPsoNn. 
University of Liverpool. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


| THe following extracts may help to illus- 
_ trate the influence of the language of Shake- 
'speare upon English literature :— 

‘As You Like It,’ IL ii—*The toad, ugly and’ 
venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

Henry Hibbert, * Body of Divinity,’ 1662, pp. 183, 
212.—** May be found......a precious stone in a toads 
head.” (A pearl, p. 101.) 

‘As You Like It,’ II. ii—‘‘ Weeping into the 
needless stream......giving thy sum of more to that 
which had too much.” 

John Kinge, ‘Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, ded.— 
“To haue added more finesse to the sea.” 

‘As You Like It,’ IL. vii.—‘“ All the world’s a 
stage.” 

Joseph Hall, ‘ Meditations and Vows,’ cent. ii. 
No. 30 (c. 1605, repr. 1851, p. 70).—‘* The world is a 
stage: every man an actor; and plays his part 
here,” &e. 

Henry Hibbert, ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 1662, p. 45.— 
“The earth is a stage, whereon the several genera- 
tions act their parts and go off.”—P. 286. ‘* The 
world is a stage or theatre, whereon some play the 
part of sicut supra.” 

‘Hamlet,’ III. ii.—‘‘In my heart’s core, ay in my 
heart of heart.” 

John Kinge, ‘Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, p. 194.. 
—‘** Not an angle, but the hearte of his hearte.” 
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‘Hamlet,’ IT. ii.—Cloud, like a camel, a weasel, 
a whale. 

Jeremy Taylor, ‘Worthy Communicant,’ 1667, 
p. 6.—* A bright cloud......observed by phantastick 
travellers, looks like a centaure......a castle......an 
army with banners......a flock of sheep.” 


‘Hamlet,’ V. ii.—‘* Rough-hew.” 

John Kinge, ‘ Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, p. 471.— 
‘The former verse is but an index...... wherein the 
repentance of Niniveh is first rough-hewen.” 


‘Hamlet,’ V. ii.—‘‘ This fell sergeant, death, is 
strict in his arrest.” 

Bishop Joseph Hall, ‘Remedy of Discontent,’ 
1645 (repr. 1852, p. 184).—‘‘ If we have made the 
judge our friend, what can the sergeant [death] do?” 


‘Julius Cesar,’ I. ii—‘ Men...... that are fat...... 
such as sleep o’ nights,” &c. 


In North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 1579, are several 
passages to the effect that fat, sleepy men 
are to be preferred, and that lean men are 
untrustworthy (ed. 1899, iv. 97, vii. 202, 
viii. 16, 250). 


‘King Henry IV., Part I.,’ I. i.—‘‘Those holy 
fields over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet.” 

Foxe, the martyrologist, quoted in Wordsworth, 
‘Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 1818, i. 12.—‘‘ No country 
or land was counted holy, but only Palestina, where 
Christ had walked himself with his corporal feet.” 
(Foxe had lived at Charlecote.) 


‘King Henry IV., Part I.’—Hotspur. 
Chillingworth, ‘Religion of Protestants,’ 1637 
(repr. 1846, p. 300).—‘t These modern Hotspurs.” 


‘King Henry VIIL.,’ III. ii.—‘* Wanton boys that 
swim on bladders.” 

John Smith, ‘Select Discourses,’ ed. 2, 1673, p. 321. 
—“ The sinner......when the empty bladders......that 
did here bear him up......shall be cut.” 

John Kinge, * Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, p. 580.— 
“Tt was never the meaning of God that these 
woordes should be......blowne away like empty 
bladders.” 

Henry Hibbert, ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 1662, p. 110.— 
“ Hope......holds head above water......as bladders 
do the body in swimming.” 


‘King Lear,’ III. iv.—‘* The green mantle of the 
standing pool.” 

‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. i.—‘‘A sort of men 
whos visages do cream and mantle like a standing 
yond.” 
’ Henry Hibbert, ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 1662, p. 155. 
—*The sloathful man......is a standing pool, and 
cannot choose but gather corruption.” 


‘Macbeth,’ I. iii—‘t A sailor’s wife had chestnuts 
in her lap, and munch’d.” 

In B. Googe, ‘ Eglogs,’ 1563 (Arber, 1871, 
p. 42), the shepherd counts “ chestnuts ” as 
victuals which God sends him for his need. 


‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. iiii—‘‘ A goodly apple 
rotten at the heart.” 

Henry Hibbert, ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 1662, p. 102. 
—*What should we do with a fair and beautiful 
apple, if the core be rotten?” 


‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ V. i. — “ Airy- 


nothing.” 


Henry Hibbert, ‘Body of Divinity,’ 1662, p. 2.. 
—*Vain_ deceits, idle speculations, and aéry- 


nothings.” 


‘Much Ado about Nothing.’—Chilling-. 


worth, ‘Religion of Protestants,’ 1637, 


repr. 1846, p. 110, has ‘‘We have again. 


much ado about nothing.” Some other 
connexion between Shakespeare and Chil- 


lingworth was mentioned somewhere in the- 
First Series, but I have lost the reference, . 


and cannot find it again by the index. 


‘Tempest.’-—George Hickes, D.D., ‘Two. 
Treatises,’ ed. 3, 1711 (Oxf., 1847, i. 205),. 


quotes Trinculo (Trincalo) from Davenant 
and Dryden’s version, 1674. 

‘Timon of Athens.’—George Hickes, D.D., 
in his ‘Two Treatises,’ ed. 3, 1711 (repr. 
Oxf., 1847, i. 68, 214), refers to ‘‘ ill-natured 


Timons,” and “‘ a young lady who by reading - 


romances became a she Timon.”’ 


‘Titus Andronicus,’ II. i.—‘‘ More water glideth 
by the mill than wots the miller of.” 


In March, 1609/10, Henry Howard, Earl 


of Northampton, in a speech to the House: 


of Commons, said ‘‘ much water ran by the 
mill which the miller knew not of” (Camd. 
Soc., No. Ixxxi. p. 17). 


In ‘ S’too Him Bayes,’ a reply to Marvell’s . 


‘Rehearsal Transprosed,’ Oxon, 1673, p. 62, 
we find ‘‘ He crys out like king Harry in 
Shakespear, My conscience, My conscience !”” 
(‘K. Hen. VIII.,’ II. iv.) and p. 99, ‘‘ You 
will but cry like Falstaff (when the Prince 


asked him if he had said he was a sneak-cup), . 


Did I, Bardol ?” (‘K. Hen. IV., Part I.,’ 
IIT. iii.). 


In R. Leigh’s ‘ Transproser Rehears’d,’ 
1673, pp. 7, 10, allusions are made to the- 


dress of the cardinals in ‘Henry VIII.,’ 
II. iv. :— 

“Cardinal Campejus his pageantry, whose mules 
under glorious trappings and rich foot cloaths, 
carryed such disgraceful lumber, as is not usually 
conceal’d in carriers packs.” 


On pp. 23, 24, “ Sir John Falstaff’s buck- 


” (‘Merry Wives,’ III. iii.), Fal-- 


staffes buckram-men” (‘K. Hen. IV., 
Part I.,’ II. iv.). 


In Bishop Samuel Parker’s ‘ Reproof to- 


the Rehearsal Transprosed,’ 1673, pp. 209 
234, “like fat Sir John Falstaff’s singular 


dexterity in sinking” (‘Merry Wives of 


Windsor,’ IIT. v.). 


Some of these are mere reflections of Mar- - 
vell’s allusions in ‘The Rehearsal Trans-- 


pres’d.’ W. C. B. 
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OF OLD LONDON. 
(See ante, p. 45.) 


THE undermentioned signs are named in 
the catalogue of the second series of Chancery 
Proceedings 1558 to 1579, in P.R.O. The 
catalogue is printed (Lists and Indexes, 
No. 7), unlike that from which the former 
list was compiled; but as it is altogether 
unindexed, it appears worth while to put 
the following references on record :— 

Oldeforde,’’ messuage in ‘* Stebenhith 
. (Stepney). 

Black Horse, Fleet Street. 

Swan, Charing Cross, 

Rose, near Charing Cross. 

Blossoms Inn, London (sic).* 

White Hart, Stebenhethe ” (Stepney). 

Cross Keys, Wood Street. 

Leaden Porch,’ Fenchurch Street, 
St. Katherine Colman. 

Cock, St. Michael, Queenhithe. 

Pope’s Head, St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 

Bergavenny House, alias Pembroke Inn, 
London (sic).t 

Red Lion, Fleet Street. 

Angel, Holborn. 

Red Lion, Bucklersbury. 

Red Lion, Barbican. 

Half Moon, Thames Street. 

Exeter Rents,’ St. Clement Danes. 

White Hart, Strand. 

Bell, Fleet Street. 

Rose, St. Clement, Temple Bar (sic). 

Clement, alias The Ram’s Head,” 
Southwark. 

Sugar Loaf, late Chequer, Fleet Street. 

Three Lions in Canwick (otherwise 
Candlewick, now Cannon) Street. 

“The Popyngay,” St. Bride, Fleet Street. 

“The Hermitage, alias The Swann’s 
Nest ’ (Brewhouse), St. Mary (sic). 

Hart’s Horn, East Smithfield. 

Hand,” Holborn. 

Powles Backhouse,” London (sic). 

Red Lion, St. Leonard, Eastcheap. 

Hart’s Horn, St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 

Holy Lamb, St. Benet Sherehag. 

Warwick Inn, Warwick Lane. 

King’s Head, Westminster. 

Subsequent to 1639, the date at which 


* According to Stow this house ‘* for receipt of 
travellers” was situated in Lawrence Lane, and 
was corruptly styled Bosoms Inn. 

+ Stow mentions this house as standing at the 
northern end of Ave Maria Lane, near Ludgate. 

* Paul’s Bakehouse stood in the Churchyard, near 
Doctors’ Commons, ‘‘and was employed in baking 
ot bread for the Church of Paul’s” (Stow). 


the list previously given terminated, the 


catalogues give no topographical references. 
McMurray. 


“CaracuL”’: its Erymotocy.—I have 
often been asked for the etymology of 
caracul, which is a term now largely used by 
furriers to denote a variety of the fur called 
astrakhan. The ‘ N.E.D.’ does not contain 
caracul, but it has caracal, which is liable to 
be confused with it, though really quite a 
different word. The caracal is an animal, 
but caracul, like the nearly synonymous 
term astrakhan, is the name of a place— 
Kara-IXul, 7.e., the Black Lake, near Bokhara, 
which has long been celebrated for its output 
of furs. The earliest reference I can find 
to it in English is in Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Sohrab and Rustum ’ :— 

And on his head he set his sheepskin cap, 
Black, glossy, curl’d, the fleece of Kara-Kul. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Nait.”’—J find no notice in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
of the interesting form nait, ‘‘a river- 
isiand.” The ‘E.D.D.’ has it as a Wor- 
cestershire word, in the secondary sense 
of “an osier-bed; the same word as Ait, 
sb.,q.v.” But it is still known at Deerhurst, 
in Gloucestershire. In * Deerhurst,’ by the 
Rey. G. Butterworth, second ed., p. 12, we 
are told that a ‘piece of meadow-land 
adjoining the river....retains locally the 
name of The Naight’ and the author adds 
that 
“two county historians, Sir R. Atkyns and Rudder, 
speak (as Camden does before them) of the existence 
here of a small island, called The Eight or Naight, 
a corruption, of course, of Eyot.” 

I wish the word “ corruption”? were not 
used so freely. The form is natural enough, 
resulting from the use of the old dative form 
“at then ait,” with a later transference of 
the n to the sb., as in many other cases. We 
have here a useful additional example of a 
not uncommon phenomenon ; and the dative 
form then suggests that the sb. ait was ori- 
ginally either masculine or neuter. As a 
fact, it was the former. 

W. SKEAT. 


MatLock Councit Arms.—A_ paragraph 
in The People of 26 August records that a 
“unique coat of arms has been adopted by 
the District Council of Matlock, the pretty 
town on the Derwent, in the heart of the 
Derbyshire Peak.” The paragraph goes on 
to state that “the cross between the five 
doves is taken from the coat of arms of 
Edward the Confessor, the Manor of Matlock 
being his.” I would point out that this 
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portion of the coat of arms adopted is a 
portion of the arms of Westminster Abbey 
and of the City of Westminster, and, accord- 
ing to Walcott, is thus heraldically described 
(see p. 14 of his ‘ Memorials ’) :— 
**the arms of King Edward the Confessor, a cross 
patoncée, between five martlets, four on the can- 
tons of the cross, and one in the base or.” 
We are further told of the Matlock arms that 
“the horseshoe is one of the charges of the coat of 
arms of the Ferrers, to whom the manor was 
granted. The tricorporate lion is from the coat of 
arms of the first Earl of Lancaster, the manor 
having reverted to the Crown. The headsman’s axe 
has reference to Charles IL., who, in right of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, also owned the manor, and 
sold it to the City of London, the City Arms being 
held between the paws of the lion. * Aquz Salu- 
britas Usa’ is ‘ Health by the use of Water,’ having 
— to Matlock as the metropolis ot hydro- 
pathy.’ 
It would be worth while to know if this 
“unique ’ coat of arms is really in order, 
and also if it has been granted or sanctioned 
by the College of Arms. I would add that 
an illustration of it appeared in The People. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


ADMIRAL CHRIST EprrapH. (See 7 S. xi. 
500; xii. 43, 78, 510; 8S. i. 76, 278, 382.)— 
Having clipped the appended paragraph 
from the Birmingham Daily Mail of 24 Octo- 
ber, I turned up the above references in 
“N. & Q.” As I do not see this particular 
instance noted amongst those recorded, and 
as it somewhat differs from the versions 
given, I venture to send it on for publication. 
Perhaps some correspondent will be able to 
say whether the inscription still exists. 

“An Epitaph at Selby Abbey.—At Selby Abbey a 
feature of curious rather than architectural interest 
was the following epitaph :— 

Tho’ Boreas with his Blustring blasts 
Has tos’t me to and fro, 
Yet by the handy work of God 
I’m here Inclos’d below. 
And in this Silent Bay I lie 
With many of our Fleet, 
Until the Day that I Set sail 
My Admiral Christ to meet. 
JOHN JOHNSON, Master and Mariner, 1737. 
This inscription was to be found on the east side of 
the reredos.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BaRMAID.” — The earliest illustrative 
quotation given in ‘H.E.D.’ is from the 
epilogue to Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ (1772); but it is evidently a 
much older word. It is, for instance, to be 
found in an advertisement in The Daily 
Post of 28 April, 1732, of a performance at 


the New Theatre in Goodman’s Fields of a. 
comedy, ‘The Fair Quaker of Deal; or, 
The Humours of the Navy,’ in which one 
of the characters was a “ Bar Maid.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


** PawTER.”’—Old Derbyshire people make 
frequent use of this word in the sense of busy 
meddlesomeness, interference in everything 
that comes along, having a finger in every 
pie, either in the making or the baking. An 
inquisitive person ‘‘ pawters ’’ everywhere, 
and active, industrious folk are “‘ pawting ” 
all the day long. Halliwell has pawt, but 
with a meaning quite the reverse. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Sir Stmon DEGGE IN BENNET’S * KING OF 
THE Preaxk.’—In this story a character fre-- 
quently makes his appearance named Sir 
Simon Degge. The scene is at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, perhaps. 
1559. He is said to have possessed an old 
mansion called Bowden Hall, near Chapel- 
en-le-Frith :— 

“«* Now, sir, behold,’ said Sir Simon to his com- 
panion, ‘ yonder stands Bowden Hall. See ye not 
yonder hill? Nay, thou art looking upon Kinder 
Scout—I mean the moorish hill, with a break or 
ravine’on the side. Weill, thou seest that house 
beneath, an ancient-looking mansion, not of yester- 
day.’ ‘What! that low, straggling batch of barns,’ 
said Stanley, ‘that seem staggering upon one 
another for very support. Get thee a pitched stake, 
stick it into the rafters, and set fire to the house, 
man: thou wilt make a merry bontire, and ‘tis fit 
for nought better.’ ”—* King of the Peak,’ chap. xix. 

The Degges were an old family once: 
resident at Bowden Hall, and seem to have. 
usually rejoiced in the name of Simon. 
Many years ago—say sixty—I can remember 
a square slab, having armorial bearings, . 
leaning against the east wall of the north 
aisle of the church of Chapel-en-le-Frith,. 
said traditionally to have covered the re- 
mains of Sir Simon Degge. This, to the 
best of my remembrance, was the only 
record of the family in the church. 

Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ contains the fol- 
lowing note on one member :— 

‘*Degge, Sir Simon.—‘ The Parson’s Counsellor,. 
and Law of Tithes,’ Lon., 1676, 8vo, 7th ed. by C. 
Ellis, 1820, 8vo. A textbook which Richards re- 
ferred to, as he had always understood it to be a 
ae oe value as an authority (Marvin’s ‘ Legal 

ibl.’). 


The Degges seem to have been members . 


of the legal profession. 
Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
[For ‘ The King of the Peak’ see 10S. v. 208, 271,. 


337, 352, 518; vi. 322.] 
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Ruskin MonumMENT. (See ante, pp. 285, 
‘334, 353.)—I am not aware whether the 
cinscription upon Ruskin’s monument has 
been printed or not; but in any case it is 
well worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ I copied 
it recently from the monument in St. Paul’s 
Church, Herne Hill, on the right-hand side 
going up from Herne Hill Village. The 
monument is attached to the wall of the 
north aisle, between the last two windows 
at the east end. It appears to be about 
40 in. by 20in., and is composed of various 
coloured marbles. An arch, supported by 
two green marble columns, with gilt foliated 
capitals, covers a white marble plaque, on 
which is a well-executed bas-relief profile of 
Ruskin’s head, represented with long hair, 
whiskers, and beard, looking to the left. 
Underneath this is an oblong tablet of red 
marble, bearing the inscription in roman 
characters. Under this is a long narrow 
slab of green cippolino marble; and the 
monument terminates in a handsome scroll 
-bracket, in the centre of which is a circular 
plaque of red spotted marble. My copy 
retains the division of the lines and the 
punctuation :— 

John Ruskin M.A: D.C.L: LL.D. 
Born in Bloomsbury 8 Feb: 1819. 
Brought to 28 Herne Hill by his 
parents in 1823, he dwelt on Herne 
and Denmark Hill for 50 years. 
His later days were chiefly lived 
upon the shore of Coniston lake, 
yet under the roof where he 


see into the possession of his 


Died at Brantwood 20 Jan: 1900. 
Buried at Coniston 25 Jan: 
“* The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails well fastened are the 
words of the masters of assemblies.” 
‘The monument is in excellent preservation. 
F. 


GrRAHAM’s CLocks, 1765.—Clocks are not 
usually included in book sales, but at the 
dispersal of the library of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, P.R.S. (‘lately deceased ’’), 
-held by Samuel Baker on 14 Jan., 1765, and 
five following evenings, the last four lots in 
the saleincluded three articles by Graham, #.e., 
‘George Graham (1673-1751), ‘‘ honest George 
Graham,” the famous clockmaker. The 
first of these was ‘‘ a month clock, that shows 
equal and sidereal time, with the day of the 
month perpetual, with a compound pendu- 
dum, by Graham.” This realized 42/. 10s., 


and was bought by Lord C. Cavendish. The 
second lot was also ‘‘a month clock, that 


shows equal and apparent time, with a 
quicksilver pendulum, by Graham,” and 
this fell to Lord Morton for 34/. 2s. 6d. The 
third, ‘‘a wheel barometer by Graham,” 
was not sold. W. RoBeErtTs. 


“Wer Rents.”’—In The Morning Post 
of 13 October is a paragraph which says that 
a curious Lancashire custom was upset on 
the 12th at the Leigh County Court. It was 
decided by Judge Shiress Will that it was 
illegal for a local lodge of Druids to set apart 
a portion of the members’ contributions for 
“wet rents.” It was explained that for a 
century it had been usual, instead of paying 
rent to the landlord of the hotel where the 
society’s meetings were held, to spend a sum 
of money in drink, which was consumed by 
the members attending the lodge meetings. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


West Lonpon Raritway.—In Faulkner’s 
‘History of Hammersmith’ (1839) there is 
a view (opposite p. 66) showing the West 
London Railway (there called Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway) 
emerging from an archway or short tunnel 
beneath the Grand Junction Canal, and 
crossing the main line of the Great Western 
Railway on the level. Such an arrangement 
must have been found intolerable as soon 
as traffic became heavy, and the W.L.R. 
has long been diverted to its present over- 
head line across the G.W.R. But the old 
archway has remained until now, and has 
been a conspicuous object to travellers on 
the G.W.R., its presence puzzling me con- 
siderably before I came upon Faulkner’s 
view. This year (1906), in connexion with 
the widening of the G.W.R., this archway 
is being partially destroyed and _ partly 
hidden by a brick wall that cuts across it 
obliquely. It will probably be quite hidden 
in the future until some day perhaps more 
gigantic engineering operations may require 
the canal to be diverted. It seems, there- 
fore, worth while to put its history briefly 
on record. A. Morey Davies. 


HARDLY....THAN.”? — The contempo- 
rary novelist, who is not always a model of 
good style, favours the practice of following 
“hardly ” and ‘scarcely’ with than,” 
influenced apparently by the conviction that 
a comparison of inequality is involved. It 
is different, however, when a formal essayist, 
part of whose business it is to be accurate and 
precise, suddenly drops into this looseness 
of form. An example occurs in ‘ Wayside 
Talks,’ a new work by the author of ‘ The 
Upright Life’ and other attractive books. 


yrew up, he had a home in this | 
Parish to the end, the house having 
And her husband Arthur Severn. 
| 
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Describing, at p. 66 of his miscellany, the 
fortunes of a wooden hoop caught by the 
rising tide at his feet, M. Wagner produces 
a minute and graphic report. The object 
of his attention, he states, after being tossed 
from wave to wave, was suddenly caught by 
a breaker and thrown upon the sand. 
“Hardly has it got there,’ he proceeds, 
“than a gust of wind....pounces upon it 
and whirls it along with a will.” It is a pity 
that a bit of good and interesting description 
should be thus disturbed by an indefensible 
breach of syntax. ‘‘ Hardly”’ and “scarcely,” 
each denoting a point of time, should be 
followed by ‘‘ when,” and not by the com- 
parative particle. THOMAS BAYNE. 
{‘‘Hardly......than” is referred to in the article 
Than,’ by the late Mr. F. ApaAms, at 
1. 


PEEL’s Doc.—“ Pride and ambition killed 
Tom Peel’s dog ”’ is a current saying in this 
parish. An old lady of sixty tells me that 
she had heard it in her girlhood. I suggest 
“John” as an emendation in place of 
“Tom.” Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to afthx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Karke Wuite.—As Kirke White’s towns- 

folk have just celebrated his centenary (the 
actual day of his decease in this College was 
19 Oct., 1806), perhaps I may ask space for 
some queries about this gentle poet, whom 
just now it is the fashion to run down. 
_ The volume which Kirke White published 
in 1803 (or early in 1804) was unfavourably 
noticed in The Monthly. This review 
attracted the attention of Southey, who 
temarks (‘ Remains of Kirke White,’ i. 24, 
7th ed.) :— 

“The poems which had been thus condemned 
ore to me to discover strong marks of genius. 
T had shown them to two of my friends, than 
whom no persons living better understand what 
poetry is, nor have given better proofs of it, and 
their opinion coincided with my own.” 


than Coleridge and Wordsworth, with 
whom Southey was, I think, in constant 
intercourse at this time? In 1807 (or 
autumn 1806), when K. White’s papers were 
sent to Southey with a view to his editing 
them, he writes (ib., i. 52) :— 


“Mr. Coleridge was present when I opened them, 
and was, as well as myself, equally affected and 
astonished at the proots of industry which they 
display’d.” 

Kirke White in his ‘Summer’s Eve’ 
(Southey, ii. 73), in describing a rustic house- 
hold making ready for bed, has the lines :— 

The mistress sees that lazy Kate 

The happing coal on kitchen grate 

Has laid. 
Dr. Murray, though giving “hap” in the 
sense of covering, especially covering for the 
sake of warmth, does not refer to this 
peculiar use. 

The laying of “‘ the happing coal” on the 
fire is, I am told, sometimes called “‘ bank- 
ing,” sometimes “ raking ” the fire 

Southey uses the practice as a metaphor : 

“He was advised to stifle his poetical fire for 
severer and more important studies; to lay a billet 
on the embers until he had taken his degree, and 
then he might fan it into a flame again.”—Jb., 1. 56. 
Can any of your readers illustrate “ the 
happing coal”’ ? 

In another instance there is a remarkable 
coincidence in the use of an archaic expres- 
sion by the young poet and by his biographer. 
Southey (‘Lay of Laureate,’ quoted by 
Murray) has the line :— 

My spirit imp’d her wings for stronger flight. 

So Kirke White (‘ Time ’) :— 
My spirit flies, 
Free as the morning, o’er the realms of space, 
And mounts the skies and imps her wing for heaven. 
Southey’s poem is the later. 

Can any one refer me to places in the 
writings of Coleridge or Wordsworth where 
Kirke White is mentioned ? There are, of 
course, one or two passages from Words- 
worth which have been applied to Kirke 
White, e.g., from ‘ Matthew,’ 

Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould. 
and from ‘ The Wanderer,’ 
Ah! sir, the good die first ; 
but that is another matter. W. A. Cox. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


BACCHANALS OR BaG-o’-NaILs.—In the 
days when all derivations were supposed to 
be due to “corruption,” one of the stock 
stories was that there was once an inn named 
“The Bacchanals,” vulgarly known as 
“The Bag 0’ Nails.’’ Well, where was it 


, 
Can these persons have been any other. situate; and when did it exist ? And what 


is the value of the evidence ? I have never 
met with anything of the kind, and that is 
why I inquire. Watter W. SKEAT. 


QUOTATIONS FROM BAcoN AND FROM 
Lams.—Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ has the 
following quotation from Bacon: “ Error, 
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misclaim, and forgetfulness become suitors 
for some remission of extreme rigour.”’ 
Latham’s * Dictionary ’ quotes the follow- 
ing from ‘‘ Lamb, Letter to Coleridge ” 
“It is misogyny rather than misogamy 
that he affects.” 
Where are these passages to be found ? 
H. BRapDLey. 


. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


REYNOLDS Famity, co. 
rials are being collected for a history of this 
ancient family, the original name_ being 
Magrannal or 
Reynolds about the time of Elizabeth, and 
any information giving details of ancestry, 
copies of monumental inscriptions, family 
papers, &c., will be gladly received. Ori- 
ginal papers or documents lent will be care- 
fully copied, and returned free of charge to 
the sender. 

Information is also desired of any of the 
following families, who were allied to various 
branches of the Reynolds family, namely, 
Fitzgerald of Kilmeed, co. Kildare ; Delamar 
and Coyne of cos. Roscommon and West- 
meath ; Lacy of Dublin; Keon of Keons- 
brook, Moreagh, Newbrook, and Brendrum, 
co. Leitrim, and of Dublin; Coyne-Nugent 
of co. Kildare; Bulkeley of Nenagh, co. 
Tipperary ; Hewetson of Ballyshannon, 
Coolbeg, and Drumholme, co. Donegal ; 
Byrne of Ballynakenny, co. Roscommon. 

Replies and particulars may be addressed 
to Mrs. Reynolds, The Mullens, Ballyshannon, 
co. Donegal, or Henry F. ReyNoLps. 

92, Denbigh Street, S.W. 


OxrorD ExaMINATION Papers.—I should 
be indebted to any one who could inform me 
(privately) of the existence of questions set 
in the Oxford School of Litere Humaniores 
previously to 1831. The Bodleian has none 
earlier, and perhaps the practice of printing 
the questions was then first adopted. 

H. A. Evans. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


MypDDELTON Famity.—Can any corre- 
spondents kindly give information respect- 
ing the two youngest daughters (Elizabeth 
and Ann) of Sir Hugh Myddelton ? They 
were living at the time of their father’s 


death. Did they marry ? If so, whom ? 
S. A. WESTMORELAND. 
122, Highgate, Kendal. 


RirvaLt Qvuestion.—In the ante-Com- 
munion service of the Church of England, 
where there is only one officiating clergy- 
man, it is usual for him to read the Epistle 
from the south side of the altar, and then to 


MacRannal, anglicized to) 


cross over to the north side to read _ the 
Gospel. Of what is this crossing-over 
symbolical ? 


‘*PROBLEME DE St. 
recently came across the following reference: 
to 
“the ‘caleul de probabilité,’ which was found for 
the tirst time by Mere in 1654; then by Laplace ;: 
then by Bernouilli, whose solution, famous in the 
history of science, brings the name of ‘ Probléme de 
St. Pétersbourg,’ because it was published for the 
tirst time in the Mémoires de 0 Académie de Russie.” 
Could any one inform me if there is any 
inexpensive modern work published which 
gives information on the “calcul de pro- 
babilité ’? and Bernoulli’s solution ? 

VALLUM. 


TrRISTRAM — The following 
extracts from the registers of Hanslope, 
Bucks, may prove interesting :— 

1638, Dec. 29.—‘‘ Henry the sonne of Mr. Tristram. 
Beresford, Esq.” (christened). 

1640, Nov. 30.—‘* Nathaniel Netmaker, vicar, and 
Susanna Sackvill, mar.” 

1642, Nov. 20.—‘* Tristram son of Tristram Beres- 

ford, Gent.” 
Am I right in supposing that this is the first 
Beresford baronet, and that the Sackvill 
marriage accounted for the christenings at 
Hanslope? H. IsHam Lonepen, M.A. 

Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 


P. & P. Garry: T. Epmonps.—I have 
before me two prints depicting four highly 
coloured scenes, Spring and Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. They are inscribed 
as being “printed and sold by P. & B 
Gally.” No date is printed, but the water: 
mark on one of them is T. Edmonds, 1823 
T should like to know who P. & P. Gally 
‘and T. Edmonds were. The reds anc 
yellows are very vivid even now. Indeed. 
the colouring material must have been very 
good. . R. 


West Inpran Minirary Recorps.—Can 
any one inform me what records are extant 
(if any) of the 11th West India Regiment 
prior to the nineteenth century ? 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Victor CLraupE Perrin, DUKE or BEL- 
LUNO.—What volume available at the B.M. 
or the London Library contains the most 
detailed account of Napoleon’s distinguished 
general, both in English and French ? I am 
anxious to obtain particulars of his family 
and his descendants, both collateral and 
direct. What arms did he bear? Is there 
a portrait of him extant? and is it in @ 
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public gallery with photographic repro- 
ductions on sale ? Who is the present head 
of the family ? FRIEDLAND. 

[There is a full account of Marshal Victor in the 
‘Biographie Universelle.’ Perhaps you did not 
look Victor. 


Laws or Custom oF War.—On 28 Feb., 
1799, the English frigate Sibylle, under the 
command of Capt. E. Cooke, defeated the 
French frigate Forte, commanded by Capt. 
Le Long. After the action, in order to lure 
within reach two prizes which were, prior 
to the engagement, in company with the 
Forte, ‘* Lieut. Handyman hoisted French 
colours over English on the Sibylle, and 
French colours alone on the stump of the 
Forte’s mizzen-mast”’ (Naval and Military 
Magazine, September, 1897, p. 346). 

Article 65 of ‘ Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United States in 
the Field,’ 1863, states that 
“the use of the enemy’s national standard, flag, or 
other emblem of nationality, for the purpose of 
deceiving the enemy in battle, is an act of perfidy 
by which they lose all claim to the protection of 
Laws of War.” 

The Brussels Conference of 1874 took the 
same view (Tovey, ‘ The Laws or Custom of 
War,’ 1886, pp. 29, 30). 

“The ‘French Manual’ (1844) describes as per- 
missible the use of the enemy’s flags and uniforms, 
as a ruse to induce the enemy to enter an ambus- 
cade, or approach closer, if the disguise ceases the 
moment the fighting begins.” —Jbid., p. 29. 

Under similar circumstances would a naval 
officer of the present day be justified in acting 
as Handyman did in 1799 ? 

M. J. D. Cocke. 


Walton-on-Thames. 


BEACONSFIELDIANA.—Lord Beaconsfield on 
a celebrated occasion thus addressed a 
Jewish aspirant to political honours: ‘‘ You 
will fulfil your aspirations, since you and I 
come of a race that has learnt to do every- 
thing except fail... To whom did he deliver 
that remarkable mot? Was it Bernal 
Osborne, M.P. ?—whom Disraeli once enter- 
tained when his wine list was confined to 
a “noisy” brand. There was only some 
old Cloat in the cellar, at which Bernal 
appeared to look askance. ‘Well, my 
dear boy,” said Benjamin playfully, ‘“ you 
and I may never turn up owr noses at old 
Clo’.” Bernal was of Hebrew extraction. 
M. L. R. 


QuoraTIon By CamMpEN: G. A. 
—Can any reader supply the name of the 
author of the following lines, quoted by 


i. 90), and said by him to be the work of a 

contemporary of William of Malmesbury ? 

Ist ibi defectus lymphe, sed copia crete, 

Sevit ibi ventus sed philomela silet [elsewhere 
tacet]. 

The reference is to Old Sarum (Sorbiodunum). 

I suspect Alexander Neckham (1157-1217), 

but cannot trace the lines. 

I should be glad to have a few particulars 
concerning G. A. Hansard, author of ‘ The 
Book of Archery,’ 1840. 

WALTER JOHNSON. 

Battersea, S.W. 


Francis GARDEN, theologian, 1810-84, 
was son of Alexander Garden, a Glasgow 
merchant, and Rebecca, daughter of Robert 
Menteith, of Carstairs. I should be very 
glad of information as to the parentage of 
Alexander Garden, his father. 

ALASTAIR MAcLEAN. 

2, Willow Mansions, West Hampstead. 


QuAPLADDE.”’ —I should be _ greatly 
obliged if any of your readers would tell 
me the meaning of the word ‘* quapladde.” 

A. J. WILLIAMS. 


CupBoarps.—Will some one kindly 
explain, or tell me where I can learn, what 
these were ? A. G. S. 

Forest Gate. 


Lorp LismorE.—Casanova says that he 
met at some date prior to 1756 a Lord Talon, 
the son of the Earl of Lismore. There is, 
of course, no Lord Talon known to Burke, 
and I have been at some pains to discover 
any Earldom of Lismore. There was an 
Irish Barony of Lismore, created in 1785 
(family name O’Callaghan, which might 
have reached a foreign ear as ‘“ Kallon,” 
perhaps even as “ Tallon’’); but no earl- 
dom appears among the list of extinct 


Camden (‘ Britannia,’ Gough’s ed., 1789, 


peerages. The Barony of Lismore seems to 
have developed into a Viscountcy in 1806, 
then reverted to a Barony, and became 
extinct in 1898. I should be grateful for 
the assistance of some reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
versed in the history of the peerage. Of 
course I am aware that the title “‘ Lord ” is 
very freely given by foreigners to the sons 
of lords. RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


Wetsu A.—The vowel a serves to express 
in the Cymric language, as any Welsh- 
English dictionary states, at least seven 
distinct words, viz. (1) and; (2) as, when, or 
whilst ; (3) with; (4) who, which, or that ; 
(5) oh; (6) will go (¢.e., the future of myned, 
to go); (7) an untranslatable particle pre- 
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cedinz a verb. How can this last use, 
which is described by some as an ‘* expletive,” 
be adequately explained ? May it be com- 
pared with a similar colloquial or dialect 
use of the vowel a preceding an English 
verb ? NESCIENS. 


LocaLitigs WanTED.—Can any of your 
readers help me to identify the following 
places, or give me further reference to the 
religious houses named ? 

1. Beghton: St. Luke (Patent Roll 1335). 

2. Chippenham : St. Laurence (Pat. 1338). 

3. Clelecombe: St. John Baptist (Pat. 
1332). 

4. Edenham (Linc.) (Pat. 1319). 

5. Hareford: St. Mary (Close 1309). 

6. Langford: Leper-house (Pat. 1275). 

7. Lamford (Cornwall). Drawing of seal, 
Taunton Museum. 

8. Langwath: St. Margaret (Papal Reg. 
1391), diocese of Lincoln. 

9. Newenham: St. Mary Magd. (Pat. 
1226). 

10. Newenham: St. Margaret (Pat. 1332- 
1334). 

11. Sceveneloke: St. Leonard (Pat. 1232). 

12. Threckingham: St. Lazarus (Pat. 
1319). Index, co. Linc. 

13. Whightham: ‘‘ Our Ladies House,” 
Berks (Valor Ece. ii. 195). 

Rotua M. Cray. 

St. Michael’s Rectory, Bristol. 


BRUMBY.”’—What is the derivation of 
this word, which is used in Australia to mean 
a wild horse descended from tame animals 
which have taken to the bush ? 

“The savage horse, called ‘Brumby’ by the 
Australians, is excessively shy and cautious; it is 
perpetually on the watch, sniffing the air, and will 
dart off as soon as it perceives the whereabouts of 
man. When one of the brumbies begins to move 
all the herd follow, and so do the tame horses that 


The word ought to be in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary,’ as it has long had a place in 
nena literature ; but I do not find it 
there. 


Roya Society or St. GEorGE.—Can any 
of your readers kindly tell me to whom 
application should be made by one who 
desires to become a member of the Royal 
Society of St. George ? F. W. 


JvucGiery.—Is any work pub- 
lished on the better class of Indian jugglery ? 


W. GRIMSHAW. 
109, Cromwell Road, 


Replies. 


GENERAL MONK’S PORTRAITS. 
(10 S. vi. 349.) 

Portraits of George Monk, first Duke of 
Albemarle, seem to be fairly numerous. , 

On referring to the ‘ D. N.B.,’ vol. XXXViii. 

pp. 160 and 161, one finds mention made of 
no fewer than twenty-eight, a large number 
of which are engravings. Perhaps this is 
scarcely a matter for surprise, seeing that 
he was so popular a man, one of the greatest 
of the warriors of his day, and a favourite 
of Charles II., who acknowledged Monk’s 
influence in gaining him his throne. More- 
over, we learn from his chaplain and bio- 
grapher Dr. Gumble, that “ he was of a very 
comely personage, his countenance very 
manly and majestic, the whole fabric of his 
body very strong.” 
The question how many portraits of Monk 
were painted by Sir Peter Lely is open to 
doubt; but that he painted more than one 
is certain. The ‘ D.N.B.’ records the exist- 
ence of one in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich; and the one in Exeter Town Hall, 
mentioned by QuerRist, of which there is 
an engraving in vol. viii. of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits 
of Illustrious Persons,’ proves the existence 
of a second. 

The portrait in the National Gallery, also 
mentioned by QUERIST, proves, without 
doubt, that three at least were painted by 
Sir Peter Lely, ; 

Other portraits of Monk were painted by— 

1. David Loggan, the property of James 
Falconer, Esq., who also possesses an engrav- 
ing of the same, together with two engrav- 
ings of portraits of Monk by other artists. 

2. Robert Walker, the property of the 
Earl of Sandwich. 

3. Samuel Cooper, owner unknown. 

A portrait of Monk was catalogued as 
No. 815 in the National Portrait Exhibition 
of 1866. 

Another, also by an unknown artist, 1s 
the property of J. B. Monck, Esq. ; 

The Sutherland Collection in the Bodleian 
Library contains about twenty engraved 
portraits. 

Besides the above, the ‘D.N.B.’ records 
the existence of a portrait by Dr. Logan, 
which, however, seems to be a misprint for 
D{avid] Loggan, who “ was one of the most 
celebrated engravers of portraits of his time, 
many of his engravings being done ad vivum, 
such as....General Monck, Dr. Isaac Barrow 
....and others ” (see vol. xxxiv. p. 89). 


An engraving of Georges Monk forms the 
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chanced to mix with this company......The 

eminent caution and speed of the animals will...... | 

rarely allow a man to catch them.” — Richard 

Semon, ‘In the Australian Bush,’ 1899, p. 95. 
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wey sags to ‘ Monk,’ par M. Guizot, pub- 
lished by Didier, Paris, 1851. 


A portrait of Monk is in the President’s | p 


Lodge of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

At 1S. vii. 486 General Monk is said to 
have been elected an M.P. for Cambridge 
University on 3 April, 1660; but owing to 
his election as one of the members for Devon- 
shire about the same time, he decided to sit 
for that county. A double connexion was 
formed with Cambridge when in 1682 
Monk’s son Christopher, the second Duke of 
Albemarle, became Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. A full-length portrait of the Chan- 
eellor is in the library of Trinity College. 

Horace 
Assistant Librarian. 

Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 


Lintot Soctery (10 S. vi. 389).—As 
A. 8. L. refers in his question to an article 
contributed by me to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ I may venture to answer it by 
saying that I believe the Society of 
Lintot still flourishes, having nearly finished 
its second century, and that he would no 
doubt be furnished with all the information 
he requires if he will apply to the secretary, 
who IJ hope is still a Mr. Levesque, at the 
Society’s registered office, which is ‘‘ The 
Norfolk Arms ”’ Inn, Ivimey Street, Bethnal 
Green Road, E. EpwarpD BRaABROOK. 


Hutton Hatt (10 S. vi. 209, 276, 316, 
377, 397).—Referring to your American 
correspondent’s query as to the identity of 
Lady Ruchlaw, I may explain that it was 
‘quite a common practice in Scotland to 
designate the wife of a laird by the name 
of her husband’s estate, with the prefix of 
“Lady.” There is then little doubt that 
the Lady Ruchlaw in question was the wife 
(or perhaps widow) of James Sydeserf, of 
Ruchlaw, a property in the parish of Whit- 
tinghame, East Lothian. Mrs. Sydeserf, as 
she would now be called, was Katherine 
Suttie, daughter of George Suttie, of Aldis- 
ton, and sister of Sir George Suttie, first 
Baronet of Balgone. Ruchlaw passed, 
through the marriage of an heiress, in 1791, 
to Francis, sixth son of John Buchan, of 
Letham, and he assumed the additional name 
of Sydeserf, or Sydeserff, as it is the fashion 
now to spell it. Jt is again in the hands of 
an infant heiress, a younger sister and she 
being the last of their line. a: FP. 


Ruchlaw is a property in East Lothian 
belonging to the Sydserff family. In 1713- 
1730 the title of Lady Ruchlaw would be 


given either to the wife or widow of the 
laird, or to a daughter if heiress to the pro- 
erty. Tutors in Scottish families were 
usually called chaplains. G. W.S 


Str THomas Davis, Lorp Mayor 
Lonpon, 1677 (10 S. vi. 388).—A pedigree 
of him and his brother the scrivener (whose 
daughter and heir, Mary, brought the Ebury 
estates to the Grosvenor family) is in J. G. 
Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vol. vi. 
p- 155. See also pp. 356-8. He is mer- 
tioned in Pepys’s ‘Diary’ as “the little 
Fellow the Bookseller, my school fellow and 
now [i.e. 1667-8] Sheriff, which is a strange 
turn methinks.” There is also a pedigree 
of him in the Middlesex and Herts Notes and 
Queries, vol. ii. p. 189. Of his four sons, the 
baptisms of the two younger—viz., Robert, 
21 Aug., 1676, and James, 7 Nov., 1679— 
were at St. Sepulchre’s, London, where he 
himself was buried, 25 March, 1680, in his 
forty-eighth year (M.I.). His widow resided 
at Richmond, Surrey, and died intestate 
before 9 April, 1687. G. E. C. 


Sir Thomas Davis, Lord Mayor in 1677, 
is probably the “‘ Sir Thomas Davys ” whose 
marriage in 1669 is mentioned in Chester’s 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ to which I 
would refer your correspondent. 7 


Marcu 25 as New Year’s Day (10S. vi. 
368).—I am much obliged for the editorial 
note following my query. None of the 
various references mentioned answers, how- 
ever, my inquiry; and I cannot find any 
inconsistency in the early Prayer Books, 
commencing with that of 1552. They state, 
not that the year—the legal year—began 
on 25 March, but that the supputation of 
the year of our Lord commenced on that 
date. 

Tf the work known as ‘ L’Art deVérifier les 
Dates’ is referred to, it will be seen that 
in early times divergent views prevailed 
as to which really was the first day of the 
year of our Lord. Besides 25 March the 
feast of the Annunciatior , there were adopted, 
at one time or another, 25 December, the 
feast of the Circumcision, and the anni- 
versaries of our Lord’s Passion and Resurrec- 
tion as commencing dates. The Prayer 
Book of Queen Elizabeth settled this point, 
at any rate, if it had not been previously 
settled, but made no allusion to the com- 
mencement of the legal year. 

So far as this Prayer Book is concerned, 
a precisely similar state of affairs prevailed 
at the time of Julius Cesar. Then, as in 
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1552, the first day of the year according to 
the calendar was 1 January, but the year of 
Rome began on 21 April, and was an era 
of great importance to the Romans, just as 
the Christian era was to Church of England 
people in 1552. If John Evelyn’s diary 
and the correspondence of Henry, Ear! of 
Clarendon, are referred to, it will be found 
that these men, when writing or 1 Jar uary, 
called that day ‘* New Year’s Day”; and 
all almanacs prirted in England had their 
calendars so drawn up. J know of only one 
almanac which makes a reference to the legal 
year. That almanac in 1700 inserted a 
note to the effect that the year properly 
began on 25 March: but the calendar was 
prirted in precisely the same form as it is 
at present. All that the statute passed in 
1751 did, as regards the beginning of the 
year, was to change the first day of the legal 
year and the first day of the year of our 
Lord from 25 March to 1 January, and 
make them coincident with New Year’s 
Day according to the calendar and common 
usage. 

There is no doubt that 25 March was the 
first day of the legal year for a long time 
before the passing of the Act of 1751, but 
the point on which I seek irformation is 
where and by what authority was the 
arrangement brought about that made 
25 March the first day of the year for legal 
purposes. Epwarp Watson. 


**ROMELAND ” (10 S. vi. 389).—When I 
was at work upon my ‘ Place-Names of 
Herts,’ I had to consult the ‘ Gesta Abbatum 
Monasterii S. Albani’; and J there came 
upon the old spelling of ‘‘ Romeland.” I 
believe it was Rumland ; at any rate, the 
form was obviously equivalent to the Mid. 
Eng. rim land, i.e., empty land, lit. “* roomy 
land.” Room, adj., empty, is duly given in 
the ‘Dialect Dictionary.’ There is no diffi- 
culty whatever; it simply designated a 
piece of waste or unoccupied ground. 

There is a similar name at Norwich, where 
there is a place called ‘“‘ Tombland.” This 
does not mean a graveyard, but a once 
empty space, from the Mid. Eng. toom, 
prov. E. toom, empty, which is still a common 
word in the North, “‘ A free toom’”’ means 
the same as ‘‘ Rubbish may be shot here.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


““Romeland ”’ was the name of a purten- 
ance to the City church of St. Mary at Hill, 
and appears to have been a waste piece of 
land on the river’s edge where the “ robushe ” 
of the church was deposited. See ‘The 
Medieval Records of a London City Church,’ 


by H. Littlehales, E.E.T.S., 1905. The first. 
syllable was doubtless the M.E. adj. rim. 


In ‘ St. Albans, Historical and Picturesque,” 
by Ashdown and Kitton (1893), we read 
(p. 264): “The capacious courtyard.... 
was appropriately called Roumeland, mean- 
ing Roomy-land.” Harry 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (108, 
vi. 389).— 

There is a lady sweet and kind. 
See A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan. 
Song-Books,’ p. 31, where the poem is re- 
printed from Thomas Ford’s ‘Music of Sundry 
Kinds,’ 1607. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. R. L. Moreton’s second quotation 
is the first stanza of an anonymous poem 
fromThomas Ford’s ‘ Music of Sundry Kinds,’ 
1607. See ‘The Oxford Book of English. 
Verse,’ by A. T. Quiller-Couch, No. 70. A 
setting of the song by Edward C. Purcell 
will be found in ‘The Scottish Students” 
Song-Book’ (London, Bayley & Ferguson),. 
p. 147, where the words are ascribed to: 
Robert Herrick. 

LioneL R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Whoever wrote the lines ending 
The virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize, 
must have had Goethe (‘ Faust,’ Second 
Part, Fourth Act, First Scene) in mind :— 
Die That ist alles, nichts der Ruhm. 
E. YARDLEY. 

[T. M. W. and Mr. H. Davey also thanked for 
replies. | 

Tue DorotHy VERNON LEGEND (10S. vi. 
321, 382).—Rhodes’s ‘ Derbyshire Tourist,’ 
published 1824, containing the dedication of 
his ‘ Peak Scenery,’ dated 31 March, 1818, 
says :— 

“Sir George Vernon...... was distinguished by the 
appellation of the ‘ King of the Peak.’ He was the 
lord of thirty manors, which at his death descended 
to his two daughters, Margaret and Dorothy, the 
latter of whom was married to Sir John Manners: 
thus Haddon passed to the noble house of Rutland.” 
Rhodes lived at Sheffield, whence he made 
numerous excursions into the Peak district, 
and it is highly improbable, if the elopement 
story were current in his time, that all allu- 
sion to it would be omitted by him. 

Mr. F. H. CueErrHAM may be interested 
to know that a poem inspired by the Dorothy 
Vernon legend, entitled ‘ A Legend of Haddon 
Hall,’ consisting of thirteen four-line verses, 
is included in ‘ English Ballads, and other 


nd 
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Poems,’ by Lord John Manners, published 
by Rivingtons, 1850. The author succeeded 
his father and brother in the Dukedom of 
Rutland, and died a few months since, they 
and he being the successive owners of Haddon 
Hall. W. B. H. 


Mr. CHEETHAM asks, ‘Who was Mrs. 
Roe ? and what did she write?” I should 
like to suggest that the name of the author 
whom the writer in Temple Bar had in his 
mind was Roche, not Roe. Miss Roche was 
a contemporary of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and they 
and their works are frequently associated. 
One at least of Miss Roche’s works, ‘ The 
Children of the Abbey,’ still finds readers 
and purchasers. H. B. 


There can be no doubt whatever as to 
‘The King of the Peak,’ written in 1822, 
being by my old friend William Bennet. He 
was a solicitor for many years at Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, within a drive of Haddon Hall. A 
presentation copy of the book is before me, 
dated 1883, and edited by one of his 
sons, the late Dr. Robert Bennet. Prefixed 
is @ portrait of the author, signed ‘‘ Wm. 
Bennet ’’; and at the end of the story is an 
etching entitled ‘ The Love Steps of Dorothy 
Vernon,’ representing a stone staircase lead- 
ing from the ball-room at Haddon. Let 
me also, if corroborative evidence is needed, 
refer to 48. x. 57. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Court, SOMERSET (10 S. vi. 266, 
311, 336).—But little appears to be known 
of the history of this place, for little has been 
recorded. 

Collinson in his ‘ History of Somerset,’ 
1791 (vol. iii. p. 162), states :— 

“The inquisitions and other documents expressly 
show that the family of Le Mora, De la More, or 
Bythemore were possessed of a manor in Nailsea in 
very early time. And it also appears that the said 
manor, which was held of the lords of Hinton 
St. George, passed from them by an heiress to the 
Percevals, and was sold in 1582 by George Perceval 
to Richard Cole, of the city of Bristol, who 
afterwards, reserving a part of it, sold the rest 
of it in parcels. The court, or manor house, 
sometime inhabited by Cole’s family above men- 
tioned, is situated at_a very considerable distance 
from the village of Nailsea, and near the church 
of the adjoining parish of Chelvy.” 

Rutter in his ‘ Delineations of the North- 
Western Division of Somerset,’ 1829 (p. 24), 
writes under Nailsea :— 


“The Court House is situated at some distance 
from the village, adjoining the parish of Chelvy. 
It is a fine and interesting specimen of the pure 
Elizabethan style, and must have been a handsome 
mansion when inhabited by the Cole family; but 


being now used as a farm-house, it is much dis- 
figured by incongruous buildings for the use of the 
tenant. It was erected probably in 1593, according 
to a date on a stone mantel-piece in one of the 
upper rooms, many of which are panelled with 
oak. The hall is in good preservation, with an 
ornamental doorway, and a grand or state chamber 
over it.” 

When the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society visited Nailsea Court on 26 Sept., 
1860, the late Rev. Fredk. Brown (then 
rector of Nailsea) gave an outline of its. 
history, as follows :— 

“The manor (or court-house) is chiefly of the 
time of Elizabeth, with an earlier part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. Some of the rooms are handsomely 

vanelled, and in one of them the arms of the Cole- 
homily are carved above the mantel-piece. The 
court was once occupied by the notorious Major 
Wade, who took an active part in the Monmouth 
rebellion, and proved a_ false. friend to his 
associates.” —Somerset Archwoloyical Proceedings, . 
vol. x. pp. 25, 27. 
Cross-CROSSLETS 

PoLIcE-oFFICE ” (10 S. vi. 369, 414).— 
The earliest mention of police-court T have- 
been able to discover is in The Liverpool 
Journal, 1 Feb.. 1834, where the following 
sentence occurs :— 

“We notice this case because it affords} pretty 
strong evidence that the system adopted at the: 
London police - offices should be changed......In 
reference to this subject we shall take an early 
opportunity of making some animadversions on the 
system which is adopted at the Liverpool police- 
ottices. We think that in remarking on the defects: 
of the method of doing business at our local police- 
court we may do some good,” &ce. 

With respect to the word “ police-station,” 
the actual meaning of the term is indicated’ 
by the following sentence, taken also from. 
The Liverpool Journal, 11 Jan., 1834, under’ 
the heading of *‘ Day Police’ :— 

“Tt is with pleasure we learn that the magistrates: 
have ordered a number of constables to be con- 
stantly on duty in different. parts of the town 
during the day; and that po/ice-stations have been 
established in Vauxhall Road, Duncan Street, and 
Brick Street, where constables are stationed till the 
nightly watch commence their duties.” 

A. H. ARKLE. 


Banana”: ITs Erymoroey (1¢ S. vi. 
325, 395).—Jn reply to Mr. Vrreit Boys, 
Caleatio’s book can be seen at the British 
Museum. I do not know of any lending 
library which would be likely to have such. 
a work. 

As to the word platano, it is curious that 
the Spariards should give the name of the: 
plane-tree to the banena. I am inclired 
to think there is something in the suggestion 
made by Mr. Guppy in these columns (8 8. 
viii. 87) that platano in this sense has beem 
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‘influenced by palatana, the name given to 
‘the fruit in some Carib dialects. If this is 
‘the case, banana and platano are “ doublets,” 
that is, they are variant forms of the same 
‘Carib word. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Current Spanish literature is generally 
noticed under the heading ‘ Spanish Notes ’ 
‘in The Author, the organ of the Society of 
Authors. F. Howarp 


Lonpon Criks (10 S. vi. 249, 335).—Mr. 
MacMicHaeEt does not give the complete 
““chanty’”’ of ‘Sweet Lavender.” For 
several years past, in the Earl’s Court neigh- 
-bourhood, I have heard it end with :— 

If you buy me once, you'll buy me twi-ice ; 
*Twill make your clothes smell very nice. 
‘Sixteen ‘* branches ” was the cry. 


There is an interesting list of contemporary 
street cries in that rather scarce little work 
*Pecunie obediunt Omnia: Money masters 
all Things,’ first edition printed and pub- 
lished at York, 1696; second edition, 
London, 1698. Mr. Tuer evidently had no 
knowledge of this work, for it has a number 
of cries that he would have delighted to 
mention in his interesting little book ‘ Old 
London Cries.’ Here are a few examples : 
Buy Earthen-Ware, says one ; others with Bags 
Cry up and down, Take money for old Rags. 


Turnips and Sandwich Carrots, one man calls, 
‘Green Hastings in my cart, another bawls. 


Who buys my bak’d ox-cheek here in my pot, 
Plump, fresh, and fat, well stew’d, and piping hot. 
There is also a descriptive passage worth 
noting :— 
Some carry painted Clothes on little Poles, 
By which it ’s known that such men do catch moles: 
“Others on clothes some painted Rats have made, 
Which notities Rat-catching is their trade. 
I quote these from the second edition, 
p- 95-8. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Cer” (1008: vi. 185, 2382; 
‘294, 371).—When I was at an old Yorkshire 
grammar-school, 1860, ‘‘cab’’? was the 
favourite word. We understood it to be 
simply short for ‘‘ cabbage,’? an unlawful 
gain, as used of tailors (see ‘E.D.D.,’ for 
‘this and for ‘‘ crib”), and, indeed, ‘ cab- 
baging ” was nearly as common as “ cab.” 
Nevertheless, our head master (a Cambridge 
man) took the latter to mean a vehicle, 
useful for the lame and lazy, and he would 
-say to one of the day boys, ‘‘ Did you ride 
ito school this morning ?” and on the boy’s 
wirtuous appearance of bewilderment he 


would add, ‘I thought perhaps 
used a cab.” WwW 


A Puaerne Toots (10 8. vi. 342, 391).— 
The expression “ pegs” for teeth of very 
young children is in use in the northern part 
of co. Durham as well as the places named 
in ‘ E.D.D.’ R. B—R. 

South Shields. 


TovucH or ToucHe (10 vi. 166).—Mr. 
GraHAM Easton’s note on this subject 
contains several assertions which are, I 
think, not well founded. 

1. That the surname in question is derived 
from certain place-names in Scotland.— 
This theory, for it is nothing more, may be 
confronted with one that has some historical 
support, viz., that the name comes origin- 
ally from France, where as a family name it 
has ever abounded. It is well known that 
between Scotland and France there was a 
constant and familiar intercourse for several 
centuries, or from the Norman Conquest to 
the time of our King James VI. This fact 
favours not only the suggestedfderivation, 
but also the true pronunciation of the name. 

2. That the local and vulgar pronuncia- 
tion should regulate the intelligent and his- 
torical usage in regard to nomenclature. 
Such a rule would work greater havoc among 
surnames than the recently proposed 
phonetic spelling of the King’s English. 

3. The suggestion as to the origin and 
value of the final e in this and other names 
is not accurate. The old scribes, at least in 
Scotland, were not addicted to adding use- 
less letters to words and names. Every one 
who is acquainted with our early records 
will admit the observation that these ancient 
writers did not indulge in the fanciful habit 
attributed to them, but used a neat, firm, 
and clear-cut style. And as for their 
brethren in the South, if they delighted in 
such additions, they should be regarded, 
not as an ‘ excrescence,” but as expressive 
of the fine, round, musical intonation of the 
majestic old English. 

In conclusion, the change complained of 
has not been lightly adopted, but is the 
result of a careful examination of the public 
records : the deductions therefrom have been 
submitted to the authorities appointed to 
deal with such matters, upon whose approval 
and recommendation His Majesty the King 
has granted warrant accordingly. The 
change wrongs no one; and courtesy, if 
nothing more, requires that it be accepted 
and acted on without cavil. 


you had 


W. MActLeop. 
Edinburgh. 
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Litto’s ‘Fatat Curtosiry’ (10 S. vi. 
329).—It would be hardly necessary to 
search the records at Penryn to show that the 
story told in the pamphlet referred to is not 
an historical fact. It is one of the common- 
places of “storydom,” and has been cate- 
gorically related as having happened at 
various places and times. Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon in 1882 had a notice relating to it in 
“N. & QY (68S. v. 21) with reference to the 
occurrence of it as a true story at Vienna, 
reported in the Neue Freie Presse of 1880. 
It is found in folk-songs or folk-tales in 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Bulgaria, 
and even in China. 

It has several times been related as having 
actually happened in the year 1618—the 
very same year as it is related to have 
happened at Penryn. Several writers record 
its occurrence at Leipzig in that year, 
although a careful search of the official 
records failed to show that there was any 
truth in the story. Again, it is told of the 
year 1649, as having taken place at Thermels, 
in Bohemia, by Gottfried Schultz in his 
‘Chronica’ (1656, p. 723; 1660, p. 543), 
although he had also in the same work given 
it, with slight alterations, as having occurred 
at Leipzig in 1618. 

The father of Victor Hugo (‘ Victor Hugo, 
raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie,” 1863, 
i. 11) is stated to have been the involuntary 
witness of a similar incident. 

In addition to the references given by 
Mr.Axon it may be mentioned that the story 
forms the subject of two German plays: 
one by K. Ph. Moritz, ‘Blunt, oder der 
Gast,’ 1781, and another by W. H. Brémel, 
“Stolz und Verzweiflung,’ 1785. The sub- 
ject has been very fully discussed by 
Reinhold Kéhler in the Weimarer Sonntags- 
Blatt, iii, 197-200 (1857), which is 
Teprinted with valuable additions in his 

Kleinere Schriften,’ vol. iii., 1900, ed. by 
J. Bolte, p. 185, and to which reference may 
‘be made for fuller details. 

A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Roop-Lorts (10 S. vi. 267).—QuvuiLL is 
Teferred to ‘Medieval Screens and Rood- 
Lofts,’ an exhaustive paper to be found 
amongst the T’ransactions of the St. Paul’s 
Eccl. Society (vol. v.), and other notes on 
the same subject by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Bristol, who is certainly the 
Mr. 


best living authority upon the subject. 
Bond also writes 


“There are quite a number of churches (havi 
North and i 


aisles) where staircases exist, or 


large majority, however, only had one stairway in 
the wall. As regards the position of the door, this 
was, asa rule, on the west side of the screen, but 
in several cases it is situated within the chapel to 
the east, as at North Bovey, Honiton, Ipplepen, 
Kenton, Kentisbeare, Lustleigh, Staverton, Tor- 
brian, and other Devonshire churches. These chapels 
must have been quite free to the vicar, as well as 
to the chantry priest. Possibly they were not pro- 
prietary or private chantries. At Dennington 
(Suffolk), and some other churches, the loft was 
pe oi by narrow galleries on the top of the 
chantry enclosures.” 

The final query, ‘“‘Was it a universal 
custom, even in small churches, for the priest 
and deacon or clerk to ascend to the loft 
for a part of the service?” is a rather 
broad question. It is, however, generally 
assumed that such was the case. 

Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


FLEETWOOD Arms (10 S. vi. 264).—Since 
my notes appeared I have found that John 
Fleetwood of Lancashire was granted the 
following arms at London, in 1548 
(2 Edward VI.), by G. Dethick: Azure 
(‘* Arg.’? in the MS.) and or, undee per pale, 
six martlets counterchanged, &c. 

It is clear from authorities cited that 
“ Arg.” is an error in copying, and that 
azure is meant. These arms (azure and or) 
were confirmed to John Fleetwood of Pen- 
wortham, with the wolf crest, 20 June, 1564. 

On 4 July, 1548, Thomas Fleetwood of 
London had a grant made to him, by 
Thomas Hawley, of the same arms as John 
Fleetwood had received from Dethick. 

My authority is ‘Men of Coat Armour,’ 
by the late Joseph Foster (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 37,147). Foster has another curious 
slip in describing the grant to Thomas 
Fleetwood, 1 June, 1545; he gives the crest 
as a demi-rabbit, instead of a squirrel. 

This discovery answers my query as to 
the use of the arms with the six martlets 
counterchanged by the Fleetwoods, and 
apparently I am wrong in describing them 
as the original coat. Two points, however, 
are worthy of consideration, viz., that the 
martlets merely counterchanged are a 
simpler device than the earlier grants ; and 
that the grant in 1538 by Christopher 
Barker to John Fleetwood, although the 
colours differ (see ante, p. 264), contains the 
six martlets in pale counterchanged, with, 
however, a ragged staff between. Is it 
possible that the grantees were unable to 
convince the heralds, when obtaining the 
grants of 1538 and 1545, of their right to 
the coat azure and or, with six martlets 


The 


have existed, at both ends of the rood screen, 


counterchanged, but subsequently produced 
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evidence resulting in their claim being 
allowed and grants made accordingly ? 

In J. G. Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, iv. 101, under ‘ Ancient 
Church Notes of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
Londor,’ appears :— 

This standeth on a gravestone in brasse, being 
the armes of one Robert Fleetwood.’ Per pale wavy 
Az and Or, six martlets Counterchanged.’ 

This Robert was the father of the Recorder; 
he resided in the parish, and owned a house 
and garden in Fleet Street. There is a refer- 
ence to him and to the arms of the Recorder 
in the Middle Temple, at 2 8S. vii. 317, 403, 
where the legitimacy of the Recorder is 
discussed. 

Foster has no note of any grant to Robert 
Fleetwood or his son the Recorder, but we 
know the arms of the Missenden branch 
from the letter’s funeral certificate. 

Re 


**GamBRICK ” (10 S. vi. 350).—I lived at 
Portscatho for several years, and was very 
familiar with the particular crab indicated 
by Mr. Rose. But the local name is correctly 
rendered ** gabrick ’’ (no m). At St. Mawes, 
which Mr. Rose passed in the steamer from 
Falmouth, the same species of crab is known 
as ‘“Gran’fer Jenkin.” Bell, quoting 
Richard Couch, gives corwich” as_ its 
Cornish name. To go a little further back, 
Pennant calls it simply ‘* spider crab.” To 
naturalists it is Maia squinado. I do not 
remember to have seen the name “ gabrick ” 
in print prior to my own use of it in ‘ By the 
Deep Sea’ (Jarrold, 1895), and ‘A Natu- 
ralist’s Holiday’ (Nelson, 1905), but at 
Portscatho it is the only name. I have 
heard a variant of it—‘‘ gaber ’’—but not 
often. [T am not aware whether this name 
gabrick is purely local. 

Epwarp Step. 

Oakwood House, Ashtead, Surrey. 


MARLBOROUGH WHEELS (10 S. vi. 386).— 
In the verses from ‘ Li Carretié,’ the French 
translation of which is quoted by Sr. 
SwiTHIn, the wheels “de sieis pouce a la 
Mabrou’”’ mean wheels with six-inch tires. 
This, in the days before railways, was about 
the regulation width for two-wheeled carts 
weighing, when loaded, not above four tons 
in summer, three and a half tons in winter. 
Although the great post-roads had been 
paved, many other roads were of a kind that 
would be easily cut up by long files of carts 
drawn, as Mistral relates, by teams of three 
to six horses. So the road-regulations 
required cart-wheels to be of a width pro- 
portionate to the weight of the loaded cart. 


In England, where the roads were very 
rarely paved, these regulations exacted a 
much greater width of tire than in France. 
There, a scale of minimum. tire-breadth 
equal to 4:3, to 5°5, to 6:7 in. English, deter- 
mined the weight allowed, and a weigh- 
bridge at each town enforced the regulations, 
Mistral speaks of the worry given by the 
basso-culaire, the weighbridge-men, espe- 
cially as they annoyed the Provengal carters 
by speaking franchimand. 

Why the broad wheels were called after 
Marlborough was, if I remember right, 
because the regulations were first intro- 
duced at the time when anything unpopular 
was called after the general whose success 
against the French armies had made him a 
bugbear. Notes on the subject will be 
found in the Intermédiaire for 1903 or 1904. 
I have no longer the files of that interesting 
journal, and am thus unable to give a more: 
exact reference. 

Mistral mentions in the same story the 
curious privilege of a carter whose leading: 
horse had four white feet, to keep the paved 
part of the road against any team he met. 
*“Quau a li quatre péd blane,. pou passa 
pertout.”’ This privilege, and some others 
attaching to the horse so distinguished (9 S.. 
vi. 507; vii. 111; x. 116), I have not yet 
seen explained. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Liverpool. 


Bewpiey A Hunprep Years Aco (10 8. 
vi. 308, 377).—There is about a column con- 
cerning Bewdley in Stephen Whatley’s 
‘ England’s Gazetteer,’ London, 1751. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘DEATH AND THE SINNER’ (10 8. vi. 388). 
—‘Aighneas an Pheacaigh leis an mBas’ 
(‘A Disputation between Death and the 
Sinner’) is a dialogue running to some 400 
lines, written in 'rish about 1816 by the co. 
Waterford poet Patrick Denn. Denn was 
born in 1781 at Modeligo, co. Waterford, and 
was for some time parish clerk and school- 
master at Cappoquin. In the poem the 
sinner at the hour of death demands a longer 
time to live, but not to repent. Death 
enumerates all his sins and the chances of 
salvation he got. The sinrer tries to excusé 
himself for his lapsings, but pleads in vain, 
and dies. The language is vigorous and 
beautiful, and the metre solemn and melo- 
dious. The poem has always been extremely 


popular, and nearly all the older Irish- 
speakers in co. Waterford to this day w! 
recite long passages with great feeling. It 
is more than likely that it was an Engl 


version of this poem that Mr. BirackwooD 


| 
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heard from the old woman, as English 
versions of similar Jrish poems are common 
in Ireland. The Erglish versions, however, 
nearly always fall far short of the Irish, being 
strained and artificial. Denn also wrote 
‘Siosma an Anama leis an gColainn,’ a 
dialogue in which a damned soul, meeting 
with the body on the day of judgment, 
reviles it for being the cause of its eternal 
loss. The original Irish of ‘ Death and the 
Sinner ’ can be had from the Gaelic League, 
24, Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, price 4d. 
I have not an English version by me at 
present ; but if Mr. BLAcKWooD communi- 
cates with me, I may be able to refer him 
to one. Eamonn O NEILL. 
31, Hatch Street, Dublin. 


It may interest Mr. Bhackwoop to know 
‘that I have met old people in Shetland who 
were familiar with this poem, and with 
whom it was a great favourite. J shall 
make inquiry about it, and, if I am successful, 
shall have much pleasure in sending a copy 
‘to Mr. BhacKWoop. 

THOMAS MATHEWSON. 

4, Greenfield Place, Lerwick, Shetland. 


Sir Jonn Hewson (10 S. vi. 222, 292° 
‘337, 373).—The letter dated 20 March» 
1696, was not written to the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, who was not born until 1783, but 
it is quoted by Hunter in the Sykes pedigree 
in his ‘ Familie Minorum Gentium’ (Har- 


Ellis’s 


Miscellaneous. 
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Minor Poets of the Carolinian Period. Edited b 
George Saintsbury, M.A. Vol. If. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

| So much added interest attends the second volume 

'of Mr. Saintsbury’s Caroline poets that it is 

_ specially gratifying news that the series is to extend 

to a third volume. The first volume contains the 

works of four poets, of whom two only can be 
regarded as of excessive rarity. Chamberlayne’s 

‘Pharonnida,’ one of the most important of the 

Carolinian poems, has long been ina sense accessible 

in a nineteenth-century reprint, which has only in 

modern days been scarce; while Mrs. Katherine 

Philips, ‘‘ the Matchless Orinda,” in her 4to and 

Svo editions, is yet scarcely out of reach. Patrick 

Hannay even is available to a very limited public 

in the issues of the Hunterian Club. Edward Ben- 

lowes is, on the contrary, an author hitherto out of 
reach of the lover of poetry. 

Against these four poets may be opposed in the 
second volume a large and neue array, including 
some poets whose works are now first collected. 
The ‘Cupid and Psyche’ of Shakerley Marmion 
stands first in order as well as in most respects 
of merit. A reprint of this is very welcome, Singer’s 
edition in 1820 being only less unattainable than 
the original edition of 1637, the quaint mythological 
title-page of which isreproduced. Marmion was one 
of the numerous literary progeny of Ben Jonson, 
and appears, like many of the poets of the epoch, 
to have been sufticiently pl in conduct. 
' Known only to the general reader by extracts 
‘Specimens’ is Sir Francis Kynaston, 
whose ‘ Leoline and Sydanis’ and ‘ Cynthiades; or, 


Amorous Sonnets,’ follow. The first-named poem 


10 8. leian Society), p. 153. G. D. Luss. has qualities characteristic of the Restoration muse, 
_con- Mr. Hewetson will find ample informa-| but has in — a good narrative vein. Not 
tley’s: tion about the Regicide’s wife as well as his | poe 
= children in Lady Russell’s interesting book | jowever, in an attractive form, with the character. 
. Three Generations of Fascinating Women, | istically curious commendatory verses of Henry 
388). and other Family Sketches,’ published by | More. For the first time appear the collected poems 
Longmans, where many pages are devoted of Sidne Godolphin, Valler 
fo an account of ‘Thomas Scot and his) (anslaing trom the scenes the fourth 
. 
e 400 family. H. W. M. the case of Philp Ayres, 
1e CO. ' — ._ whose ‘Emblems of Love’ are given, some ot the 
gp _Lowry (10 8S. vi. 248, 373).—Lowry is) jjlustrations which entitle the work 'to a place in 
: oak simply the Irish way of spelling and pro- | collections of emblems are reproduced. Chalkhill’s 
eae nouncing my maternal grandfather’s name | ‘Thealma and Clearchus’ is a noticeable poem, 
ehool- of Laurie. He was Col. Sir John Laurie, | written by “An Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund 
1 the Royal Artillery, eighth Baronet of Max- Spencer, and ,is. attainable in a reprint by Singer. 
onger welt NB ti 1685 N Scoti Patrick Carey’s ‘Trivial Poems and Triolets’ were 
Death elton, N.b., creation it Nova Scotia. | nopularized by Sir Walter Scott; and William 
a an In some of his eight military commissions | Hammond _ was reprinted by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
aaa his name is spelt Lawrie. The family is a| William Bosworth is virtually introduced to the 
pon very ancient one in Dumfriesshire. pore by Mr. Saintsbury. His ‘The Chast and 
byes d The Earls of Belmore, whose surname is 
Lowry-Corry, and the Earls of Enniskillen, | a name. It an 
onal whose surname is Lowry-Cole, descend from | whom verse was blossom and not fruit, and tells in 
Trish- ‘cadets of my grandfather’s family who went | rimed verse a pseudo-classical and tragical story. 
rishi ‘to Ireland. The body of love poetry within the reach of the 
. . 
wit | Laurel branches figure im both the arms| lover. greatly enlarged by. Mr. Sointsbury's new 
nglish -and crests of the Lauries and the Lowrys. ment to the editions of Herrick, Lovelace, Suck oe, 
wooD FreperIcK W. R. GARNETT. Carew, and others which, until the middle of last 
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century, were missing from the collections of the 
so-called English poets. 


The London Library. — The Life of Goethe. By 
George Henry Lewes.—The Life of Shelley. By 
T. J. Hogg. With an Introduction by Edward 
Dowden.— Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchinson. 
By his Widow Lucy. Revised by C. H. Firth, 
M.A. — Life of William Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle: to which is added the True Relation 
of my Birth, Breeding, and Life. By Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle. Edited by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. — The Autobiography of Edward, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited by Sidney 
Lee.—The Interpretation of Scripture, and other 
Essays. By Benjamin Jowett. (Routledge & Sons.) 

THE six works which we have classed together are 

among the ap 2 - volumes of a new series which 

supplies the book-lover, under the most favourable 
conditions, with masterpieces of literature, and 
which, in a period of cheap and excellent repro- 
ductions, may claim to be the cheapest and most 
excellent of all. In a time when the output of 
reprints was less formidable there would be neither 
temptation nor justification to place under one 
general heading works any one of which merits 
separate eulogy. Our excuse is found in the fact 
that none of the volumes included is a novelty, and 
that some of them have, in something like the form 
they now assume, been the subject of special review. 

The place of honour among the volumes now 
under comment belongs to that we have placed first. 
Everything that George Henry Lewes produced 
was worthy of notice, and his ‘ Life of Goethe’ was 
most worthy of all. A man of varied erudition, he 
wrote on many subjects, and on all he made some 
contribution to knowledge. In England his ‘ Life 
of Goethe’ ranks as a classic. It has for half a 
century been the acknowledged standard work on 
the subject, and the presentation of it in a cheap, 
handsome, and accessible form is a distinct boon to 
scholarship. In 1864 it was issued in a second 
edition and with certain revisions. It has, so far 
as we are aware, slept from that time, the reason for 
what seems to be neglect originating in the indif- 
ference of the English public to German studies 
rather than in any competition. The new volume 
reproduces a fine portrait. 

ogg’s ‘ Life of Shelley’ is also a valuable and, as 

time will probably prove, a popular reprint. Any- 
thing rather than a model biography is this, the 
defects of which have been pointed out by Mr. 
William Rossetti. It is, as Prof. 
“the immature, crude, unorganized Shelley whom 
Hogg saw, and whom by bits and scraps he painted.” 
It is, however, a work unique in its class, and, 
fragment though it is, gives a decipherable portrait 
of the man. Value attaches to this record of the 
poet’s university days. By his espousal of Shelley’s 
cause before the authorities Hogg incurred a share 
in his banishment. Some of Hogg’s literary judg- 
ments are scarcely acceptable in these days, but 
the whole book, though flippant, is vivacious and 
entitled to remembrance. te reproduces a well- 
known portrait of Shelley. 

Editions of ‘The Life of Col. Hutchinson,’ by his 
widow, abound, the book having long held a recog- 
nized place in literature. First issued in 1885 by 
Nimmo, the publisher of many handsome and valu- 
able works, the edition under the care of Mr. C. H. 
Firth was the best. Substantively, this is the work 
which now, with added notes by the editor, re- 


| 


spans. Containing the letters of Col. Hutchinson, 

the appendixes have special value. The well-krown 
vortrait of the Colonel in armour, and with his. 
Leleet borne by a lad, serves for frontispiece. 

Like eulogy may be paid to the lives of the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle, an admitted masterpiece 
of the Duchess, which, under the charge of Mr. 
Firth, was issued in its most sumptuous form by 
Mr. Nimmo. To this also are added new notes by 
the editor, and valuable appendixes, including the 
correspondence of the Duke when Earl of Newcastle 
with Stratford, an account of the campaign of the 
Marquis in 1644 against the Scots, and the Duke’s 
‘Rules for Horse-Racing,’ &c. A portrait of the 
Duke is given which, though inferior to the fine 
plate accompanying the original edition of 1667, is 
very interesting. Concerning the merits of the 
Duchess, Charles Lamb is a more trustworthy 
authority than even Mr. Firth. 

A masterpiece in its quaint way is the ‘ Auto- 
biography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
which, under the superintendence of Mr. Sidney 
Lee, appears here in its handsomest as well as its 
most authoritative edition. First issued in 1886, 
this edition of the ‘Autobiography’ replaced all 
others. It contains all the editor's latest corrections,. 
and is a book to grace any shelves. 

Jowett’s ‘Interpretation of Scripture, and other 
Essays,’ belongs to another category. It consists of 


' the famous contribution to ‘ Essays and Reviews” 


Dowden says, | 


| 


by which Oxford and England were startled, with 
other essays written under similar influences and in 
a like spirit. Especial value is added to the volume 
(which contains a characteristic portrait) by the 
inclusion of an admirable biography and _ critical 
estimate by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

A more interesting series than the present, or one 
worthier of scholarly shelves, we do not anticipate 
ever to see. 


Literary London. By Elsie M. Lang. With 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

Mr. CHESTERTON in his introduction states that 

* The question to which this book is devoted” is 

“The tracks of great men across London.” Miss 

Lang has well fulfilled what evidently has been to: 

her a labour of love. The streets are arrang 

alphabetically, and there is a good index of names: 
of those mentioned, so that the work is easy of 
reference. The book opens with Abchurch Lane 
and closes with Young Street, Kensington. As we 
turn the pages almost every spot seems more or less 
to be classic ground. The Adelphi, as all know, is 
especially so, and here we meet with Raleigh; 

Garrick, Hannah More, Walpole, Johnson, Tom 

Hood, and a host of others. We are glad to see so 

many City streets given, for there changes are so 

frequent that literary associations are likely to be 
overlooked. In Aldersgate are noted Congreve an 

Milton; in Aldgate. Chaucer; at Amen Corner, 

Sydney Smith; in Bartholomew Close, Benjamin 

Franklin; and in Cheapside Keats. Turning to 

Wellington Street, Strand, we should like to have 

seen mentioned 7'he Athenwum,.for it had its home 

there for nearly fifty years. The book contains 42: 

—— specially taken tor it by Mr. W. J. 
oberts, and they have been very judiciously 

tree planted 

nn, the Courtya 


chosen. They include the catal ; 
interior of ‘* The 


Bacon in the gardens of ge 3 
before the Charterhouse, the 


Cheshire Cheese,” Staple and Clifford’s Inns, and! 
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Bunyan’s and Watts’s tombs in Bunhill Fields. 
Strange that in the same burial-ground William 
Blake and his wife lie buried in nameless graves. 
We congratulate Miss Lang on having produced 
a very interesting and attractive book. 


The Barsetshire Novels of Anthony Trollope.—Dr. 

Thorne. Framley Parsonage. (Bell & Sons.) 
THESE two works constitute the second instalment 
of the reissue by Messrs. Bell of Trollope’s fasci- 
nating series of clerical studies. In them—the second 
volume especially—the borders of Barsetshire are 

eatly enlarged, and we hear a good deal of the 

‘astern and Western divisions of the county. Dr. 
Thorne himself belongs to the Thornes of Ulla- 
thorne, with whom in ‘Barchester Towers’ we 
scrape acquaintance. His history is, however, 
little connected with those of the Bishop, the Dean, 
the ex-Warden, and others belonging to the Close. 
Instead of these we form close relations with the 
Greshams of Greshambury and the august house of 
De Courey, and have a sort of bowing acquaintance 
with his grace of Omnium. 

In ‘Framley Parsonage’ we frequent the great 
ducal castle of Gatherum, and have for hero Lord 
Loftus. Bishop Proudie and his vinegary and 
diplomatic better half are, however, reintroduced, 
and are once more in contest with Archdeacon 
Grantley. It is, of course, needless to dwell again 
upon characters that belong to literature, our only 
justification for mentioning them being that they 
seemed, until the appearance of the present reissue 
of the works chronicling their doings, to be in the 
way of slipping out of public recognition. In spite 
of Trollope’s unappeasable animosity against the 
Low Church, he is the most faithful vindicator of 
ecclesiastical life, and the most animated depicter 
of the lives and pursuits of the clergy. 

Sea, Camp, and Stage. By W. H. Pennington. 

(Arrowsmith.) 

Mr. ARRowsMITH has done well to include these 
reminiscences of one of the survivors of Balaclava 
in his ‘ Bristol Library.” Mr. Pennington gives us 
the story of his life with due modesty. His father 
was principal in a school in the north of London 
and wished that his son should ultimately succeed 
him in its management ; but the boy had a distaste 
for a scholastic career. As in the case of many 
boys, a love for a seafaring life had been fostered 
upon the stories of Capt. Marryat, Cooper, and 
others; and in 185] he found himself on board the 
Isabella, bound for Melbourne with four hundred 
emigrants going to the goldfiells. Young Pen- 
nington soon came home, but the old restlessness 
returned, and the close of 1853 found him with the 
Hussars at Porto Bello Barracks, Dublin. On 


the 19th of September, 1854, the day preceding 
the battle of the Alma, the Light Brigade 
came in contact with the enemy. t the Alma 


Lord Cardigan led the Brigade up the heights, 
hoping to be of service in pursuit; but cautious 
counsels seem to have prevailed, for no pursuit took 
lace. Pennington firmly believes that the Russian 
orse, if it had been pursued, would have been 


scattered, and the retreat have been turned into a 
rout. The story of ‘‘the strange fatality that must 
lave possessed the allied commanders and left them 
lingering upon the field of Alma, when, had they 
pushed on at once, they would undoubtedly have 
seized the most important points and captured the 


told over and over again; but Mr. Pennington tells: 
the well-known story freshly and well, as he does. 
that of the Balaclava charge, where his horse was . 
killed and he himself wounded in the leg, having 
to be taken with the other wounded to Scutari. In 
the following March he returned to the Crimea, and . 
remained there until peace was proclaimed. 

Mr. Pennington’s discharge having pur- 
chased, he became engrossed in the study of Shake- 
speare, delivering lectures at literary institutions, 
and conducting classes in elocution. He took the 
post of Claude Melnotte in Dublin, and in 1867 

came a member of Mr. Chatterton’s company at: 
Drury Lane, “to play any part or parts for which I 
might be cast”; and from that time until 1887 he- 
appeared in various characters, including Hamlet, 
Othello, and Petruchio. Many chapters are de- 
voted by Mr. Pennington to his theatrical remi- 
niscences, and in taking leave of the reader he 
says: ‘I cannot too strongly deprecate the mad- 
ness of those who, without means, patronage, or 
influence, seek the stage as a source of income.” 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES— DECEMBER. 


Mr. THomas Baker sends us his five hundredth 
Catalogue, full of theological and _ ecclesiastical: 
works at moderate prices. The more expensive - 
items include a set of The Dublin Review, 127 vols.,. 
half green morocco, 60/. ; ‘Salmeronis Commentarii,’ 
16 vols. in 8, 14/.; Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymno- 
logicus,’ 4/. 10s.; ‘Breviarium ad Usum Sarum,’ 
3 vols., 8vo, 1882, very scarce, 3/. 10s. ; ‘Chrysostomi 
Opera Omnia,’ 13 vols., Paris, 1839, 6/. 10s. ; Cahier 
and Martin’s ‘Nouveaux Mélanges d’Archéologie,’ 
4to, 3/. 10s.; and Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘ Essays,’ ” 
1853, 1/. 4s. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, sends List CXIV., 
which contains ‘Naval Achievements, 1793-1817, 
4to, 12/., and classified entries under Folk-Lore and 
Publications of Private and Special Presses. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have in their Catalogue 86 Surtees’s ‘ Durham,’ ” 
1816-52, 5 vols., folio, 30/.; the first edition of ‘ The’ 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 1849, 3/. 10s. ; Bar- 
bauld’s ‘ British Novelists,’ 50 vols., 1813, 6/7. 10s. ; 
‘Books about Books,’ large paper, 6 vols., 1893, 
7/. 10s. ; and the first folio edition of ‘Don Quixote’ ’ 
in English, 1652, 5/. 5s. Under Cruikshank are - 
‘Life in Paris,’ 1822, 127.; and ‘The Bachelor’s 
Book,’ Bogue, 1844, 4/. 4s. Other items include - 
Ywald’s ‘Antiquities of Israel,’ 9 vols., 1867-86 
2/. 16s. ; ‘Kirby’s Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, 
1820, 3/.; the third edition of Montaigne, small 
folio, 1632, 9/.; and the first edition of ‘Gulliver,’ 
1726, 20/. 

Messrs. Bull & Auvache’s Catalogues CCCIII. 
and CCCIV. contain some MSS. on vellum of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as well as a 
ang list, including Scottish tracts of the Civil’ 
Var period. 

Mr. H. Cleaver, of Bath, sends Catalogue 37, 
which is a good general list. We note Maclise’s 
‘Portrait Gallery,’ 4to, 10s.; Freeman’s ‘Church 
Towers of Somerset,’ 5/. 5s.; and the ‘“‘ Authentic 
Edition” of Dickens, 10/. 10s. Among works on. 
Heraldry is Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldrie,’ 1632, 
2]. 2s. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell opens his Catalogue 146 with | 
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works on music and the drama, among which we 
find Mrs. Oldtield’s ‘ Memoirs,’ extra - illustrated 
with 52 scarce old portraits, 1731, 2/. 12s. 6d. There 
is a long list under Bound Volumes of Modern 
Pamphlets; the subjects are very varied, and 
include Agnosticism, Apparitions, Bibliography, 
* Blasphemy,” ‘Trials, English Authors, French 
Authors, G. J. Holyoake, F. W. Newman, &c. In 
the general portion we note a first edition of *'Tom 
Brown's School Days,’ 1857, 2/. 2s. ; and Peter Cun- 
ningham’s ‘Story of Nell Gwynn,’ 1852, 2/. 10s. 
Among trials we find that of William, Lord Byron, 
for the murder of Wm. Chaworth, 1765.. Under 
Leigh Hunt, ‘Florentine Tales,’ Mr. Dobell has | 
this note: “ This book is otten attributed to Leigh | 
Hunt: but it was really written by Thos. Powell, | 
though there is little doubt that Hunt wrote or 
revised some portions of it.” 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, devote 
Catalogue 19 toa second list of books and pamphlets 
bearing on or relating to Economies and Politics, 
with sub-sections Russia and Ireland. Among the 
more expensive items are ‘Rees’s Cyclopedia of 
Arts.’ 1819, 39 vols., 4/. 4s.; Wyatt’s ‘ Industrial 
‘Arts? 2 vols., atlas folio, 1851, 4/. 4s.; Stow’s 
* Chronicle,’ 1615, 3/. 3s. ; Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1633, 3/. ; 
and Lecky’s ‘ European Morals,’ 2 vols., 1869, 2/. 5s. 

Mr. William Hitehman, of Bristol, in List 42, 
has a number of fine-art works at greatly reduced 
prices. The general portion includes ‘The Inter- 
national Library of Famous Literature,’ edited by 
Dr. Garnett, 20 vols., 4/. 4s.; Painter’s ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure,’ edited by Jacobs, 1890, 3 vols., 4to, 45s. ; 
the édition de luxe of Fielding, 10 vols., royal 8vo, 
1886, 3/. 3s.; Allibone’s ‘ English Literature,” 5 vols., 
1900, 3/. 10s.; and Howell and Cobbett’s ‘State 
Trials,’ 34 vols., 1809-28, 14/. 14s. 


Mr. A. Lionel Isaacs has a choice list of rare 
books and autographs ; for example, Matthew | 
Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ 1852, 5/. 5s, This | 
copy belonged to Dr. John Brown, who has written | 


a pencil note : ‘* These poems were withdrawn from | ‘ 


circulation before fifty copies were sold.” Under 
Charlotte Bronté are three autograph MSS., con- 
taining miscellaneous poems, a fragment of a tale, | 
&e., 85 gs. Under Byron is a MS. of a poem, ‘The | 
King of the Humbugs.’ twenty pages, 52/. 10s, A 
choice collection under Cruikshank _ includes 
Grimm's ‘Popular Stories,’ 2 vols., 1823-6, 100/. 
This is the rare first edition, and there is inserted 
a set of the original proofs, with the exception of 
two in Vol. IL, one of which is the title. There | 
are also two letters of Cruikshank. Another item 
is ‘ Phrenological Illustrations,’ 1826, 2 vols., 40/., in 
which are inserted four autograph letters. Under 
Dickens is a MS. of an article, ‘Proposals for a 
National Jest-Book.’ which appeared in Household 
Words for 3 May, 1856, 10 pages, 8vo, 150/.. Under 
George Eliot are seven letters, 21/. The first edition 
of Goldsmith’s ‘The Good Natur’d Man,’ 1768, is 
8/. 8s. La Fontaine’s MS. of ‘Le Renard, le Loup, 
et le Cheval.’ two pages 4to, is 21/.. Under Charles | 
Lamb is the first edition of ‘ Elia,’ 1823-33,21/. The | 
Rowlandson items include ‘The English Dance of 

Death,’ 1815-16, 11/. lls. Under Scott is the original 

MS. of ‘The Bonnets of Bonnie Dunee.’ The 

note which accompanied the MS. is still with it, 

and says: “I send the promised verses, only two 


or three of which need be sung, you can assure Miss 
[name cut out] in writing my best hand, the stile is 
somewhat tuthy, but a little must be allowed for a 


> 


great-grandson of a Killiecrankie man.” The price 
is li We have space for no more, but the cata- 
logue teems with treasures. 


Messrs. J. & J. Leighton issue Part XI. (B— 
of their of Early Printed and 
esting Books, Manuscripts, &c. Under Bacon we 
find * The Elements of the Common Lawes of Eng- 
land, bound with Fulbecke’s ‘ Parallele or Con- 
ference of the Civile Law,’ tirst editions of both 
books, 1630, 1601, 12/. 12s. The first edition of 
Baret s ‘ Triple Dictionarie in Englishe, Latin, and 
French,’ one. of the earliest English dictionaries 
and very useful for tracing obsolete words, 1573, is 
13/.; and the first edition of ‘ Barlaam and Josa- 
hat, 1472, 18/7. Bartholomeo detto Da li 
Nonetti,’ ¢. 1485, is 36/. This rare book is an early 
specimen of Italian poetry, and contains the earliest 
atlas of the Mediterranean. The Bewicks include 
‘sop,’ first edition, with the thumbmark and 
seaweed” receipt, 8/, 8s. A long list of Bibles 
includes the Bishops’, 1574, 21/. Under Boceaccio 
are ‘Il Decameron,’ the best. edition,” Fiorenza 
Giunti, 1573, 10/.. 10s.;. ‘Nobles Hommes et 
Femmes, Paris, 1588, 9/. 9s. ; and many others. The 
MSS. comprise one of the Venerable Bede, 25. 
The list of Bindings is remarkable. These include 
Bellorius’s ‘ Veterum Illustrium Philosophorum,’ in 
a tine Pretender binding, bearing the royal arms 
undoubtedly done by an Italian for the retender 
when residing in Rome, Romi, 1685-8, 30/.; and 
Henry VIII.’s copy of the rare 1493 Dante, 160. 
Specimens of Roger Payne’s binding include Hall’s 

hronicle,’ 18/. 18s. This is a tine copy of the 
fourth issue, 1550, which was prohibited by Act of 
Parliament in 1555. The catalogue, which is full 
of illustrations, will, when complete, form a most 
valuable record. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
must call special attention to the following 


We 
otice 
Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘ed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ieading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


E. Gandy AND ANOTHER.—Forwarded. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be ad 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ —s 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers””—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


Advertisements held over for want 


of space will be inserted next week. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
‘TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 
Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
Fast, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 


and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— | 


Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement. 
Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 


Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including | 


some Books on Biblical Literature. 
Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


| REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 

Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 

| Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Emma, Lady 

Hamilton, by J. T. H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 

Society, &c. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 

| Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. 

| Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 
laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 

| CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &c. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BooksELLeER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


| CaTaLocuEs IssvED MonTHLy, 
AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
‘72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
‘siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 


BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS. ‘he Bookseller's 


vade mecum. Vol. III. for the Season 1905-6, contains 
| 15,200 Records of Scarce Books sold by auction, 4 Plates— 
viz.: Hodgsons’ Sale Room ; Portrait of Mr. Edwin Par- 
sons ; a Coloured Plate of the Grand Pump Room, Bath ; 
_ anda Portrait of Dr. Richard Garnett, wearing the Order 
| of the C.B. Also a Memoir of Dr. Garnett, with Biblio- 
graphy of his Works, an Account of Bath as a Centre of 
Bookselling ; Reminiscences of Mr. Parsons; &. Price 
ll. 1s. in cloth, and issued also in Quarterly Parts, alpha- 
betically arranged for instantaneous reference. The Atheneum 
says (September 29, 1906): ‘‘The Prefatory Notes express 


application. ver upon sale cata- 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS (here ays its value.” Vol will be 
ESTABLISHED 1849. KARSLAKE & CO. 35, Pond Street, Hampstead, London. 
E. GEORGE & SONS’ ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
No. 44 OF MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES, 


NATURAL HISTORY 
CATALOGUE, 


WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
On receipt of a post card. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


Which I offer at extremely moderate Prices, with the object 
of effecting speedy Sales, to make room for fresh Stock. 

It comprises a great number of interesting and rare Items, 
including First Editions of the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Swinburne, Morris, Tennyson, and other Popular 
Authors, Books on Sport, Coaching, &c. 


FRANK HOLLINGS, 


7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Full List of New Books post free on application. 


THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS OF 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 
In 8 vols. small crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. | Previously issued. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- | THE WARDEN. With Introduction 


TON. 2 vols. by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


READY DECEMBER 12, COMPLETING THE SERIES. ae 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


BARSET. 2 vols. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. By D. H. Macgregor, Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, and of the Royal Economic Society. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. : weer 

*_* This work treats the problem of Industrial Combination from some new points of view. It is divided into three 
rts, of which the first deals with the factors of competing strength in order to study the effect of combination on each 
of them. In Part II. are considered the present-day conditions which have fostered industrial combination, while 


Part III. contains a brief disquisition on some questions of public expediency. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Author of ‘The 


Life of Napoleon I.’ New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFICE. By H. L. Duff, of the 


British Central Africa Administration. With Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, anda 
Map of Nyasaland. Second Edition, with a new Introduction. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Detailed Catalogues of this World-Famous Series, which now numbers nearly 800 Volumes. 
in all Departments of Literature, will be sent post free on application. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated by E. W. 
LANE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A. Litt.D. In 4 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. Vols, I. and IL now ready. Vols. III. and IV. immediately. 

** This Edition contains ‘Ali Baba’ and ‘Aladdin,’ which were not included in Lane's Translation,. 


and have been supplied by the Editor. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


“ We welcome with delight each succeeding volume of the ‘ York Library,’ and rarely fail to re-read a portion, if not 
the whole, in this new and alluring guise....These volumes should find their way to every home that owns any 


cultivation.” —Notes and Queries, 
BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. Edited 


by LADY BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 2 vols. 
CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s * Rasselas,’ Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto.’ With an Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A.. 
GASKELL’'S (Mrs.) SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 8 vols. [See above, 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
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